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How to [lake a State Fair a Success. 
E. W. RANDALL, SECRETARY MINNESOTA FAIR, 





The first element of success is a worthy 
purpose. Those who undertake the organ- 
ization of a fair, without well defined ideas 
of the substantial value of such an institu- 
tion, will meet with speedy disappointment. 
Let state fair managers have an abiding 
faith in the utility of their work and feel 
that as object lessons upon the varied re- 
sources of their state, as well as upon the 
ingenuity, enterprise and public spirit of 
their people, each exhibition has practical 
educational value. There should be a pur- 
pose even in the amusements. The races 
should be so planned and conducted as to 
encourage breeding of better and more use- 
ful horses, and the athletic features should 
be so arranged as to stimulate the physical 
development of the people in the same 
manner as did the Olympian games for the 
inhabitants of ancient Greece. 

Another important item to be considered 
is the proper place for holding a fair. Am- 
ple grounds, located with reference to the 
population and lines of transportation, 
should be provided. <A sufficient number of 
buildings must be constructed. The equip- 
ment should be under the constant care of 
a painstaking and capable superintendent, 
who will see that everything is kept in re- 
pair and in the best possible condition. The 
importance of proper grounds, central 
location and ample equipment can hard- 
ly be overestimated. There must of 
course be good weather. A_ state fair 
is and must always be an_ out-of- 
doors undertaking, and no amount of or- 
ganization, liberality in premiums and 
prizes, forethought, advertising or hard 
work can overcome the effects of a contin- 
uous downpour of rain. 

For a state fair there should be a state 
management. Private enterprise is insuffi- 
cient. Public spirited citizens will not 
make sacrifices of time and money, nor will 
rewspapers lend their unstinted aid, if, 
after success is achieved, there are stock- 
holders to be benefited by a division of 
profits. The management must be charac- 
terized by intelligence, frankness and in- 
tegrity. Men placed in charge must not 
only know the needs, purposes and objects 
of the institution placed under their care, 
but the people of the state, who own it and 
in whose interest it should be managed, 
must be taken into their confidence. Any 
concealment of any of the features of man- 
agement will engender suspicion which in 
time will result in loss of interest and the 
ultimate failure of the fair.. Not only must 
the managers of a fair be competent and 
nonest, but they must be industrious. Each 
member of the managing board should be 
in charge of a department, one in which he 
is interested and one for the management 
of which he should be heldLresponsible. He 
should give personal attention to all the de- 
tails of his department, and be willing to 
give the necessary time, thought and labor 
to make it successful. State fair boards 
should not be too large, for a few men will 
transact the business more carefully and 
more promptly than a larger number, but 
all members should be workers. 

Careful attention should be paid to ex- 
hibitors. Premiums as large as is consistent 
with the probable ability of the fair to pay 
should be’ offered. Reduced transportation 
rates should be secured. Convenient facili- 
ties for loading and unloading from cars 
should be arranged. Safe and_ suitable 
places for exhibits and comfortable quar- 


ters for live stock and attendants should 
be provided. All awards should be intelli- 
gently and impartially made, and these 


awards should be paid in full with never- 
failing promptness. The exhibition shguld 
be comprehensive. Manufactures, trans- 
portation, commerce, art, sclence —all 
should have a place, and the products of 
the mines and forests should be included. 
Products of the field, garden and orchard 
and dairy should be lavishly shown and 
live stock exhibits should be complete in all 





departments, affording an opportunity. to 
inspect, compare and study the character- 
istics of the different breeds of all the do- 
mestic animals. The various departments 
should receive evenly balanced attention. 
A few of them should not have unusual ef- 
fort put upon them to the neglect and det- 
riment of the others. 

A strong amusement feature is another 
necessary adjunct to a successful fair. 
While the exhibition features, and espe- 
cially those in which the agricultural por- 
tions of the state are most _ interested, 
should receive first and principal attention, 
legitimate and interesting amusements 
must be provided. Recreation is a neces- 
sary for the welfare of a people as work, 
observation and study. Racing, athletic 
sports and special and unusual attractions 
have a proper and an important place. All 
degrading or demoralizing influences should 
be rigorously excluded. So-called ‘‘mid- 
way” features cannot be too severely con- 
cemned. All intoxicants should be prohib- 
ited, and pool selling, betting and all gam- 
bling devices should be strictly barred. 

The experience of Minnesota proves that a 
friendly environment is of great advantage. 
A spirit of generous hospitality must per- 
vade the community where the fair is held. 
It should be made the occasion of a gen- 
eral invitation from those in the state fair 
city or cities to those in other portions of 
the state to visit them,and the event should 
be made a “harvest home” and a jubilee 
and the time one of general and pleasant 
reunion. Give little heed to the man who 
speaks or writes of the decadence of state 
fairs. There is as. much interest in them 
as ever, and-their field of usefulness is in 
no way circumscribed. 





Irrigating from a Well.—N. W. R. fails 
to make clear whether by sinking a well 15 
ft deep he will get water 4 ft deep in the 
well, or water that will rise 4 ft above the 
surface of the ground when confined in a 
pipe. In the latter case he would have true 
artesian water, that is, a flowing well. If 
this can be had it would undoubtedly be 
the best and cheapest means of irrigating 
his farm. I can give him no information 
as to the cost of constructing such a well. 
It is more probable that he means 4 ft of 
water in the well, in which case power 
would be necessary to raise the water. In 
a windy country a 16-ft windmill will irri- 
gate about five acres. ‘This method of irri- 
gation is common in the Arkansas valley, 
especially for gardens. I would suggest 
that he correspond with implement dealers 
in Seattle as to cost of windmills.—[W. J. 
Spillman, Washington Experiment Station. 





Sub-Irrigation for Orchards.—The light 
rainfall in California this season has made 
artificial irrigation necessary in many lo- 
calities where heretofore it has not been 
needed, and many devices have been re- 
sorted to in order to make a small amount 
cf water do a large amount of work. At 
Campbell, in Santa Clara county, Judge 
Myrick, who owns a very large orchard 
with insufficient water supply, has hit upon 
a device for sub-irrigation which he re- 
ports as working very satisfactorily. He 
made a large number of square wooden 
tubes and set them in the ground near each 


tree. These were filled from a water cart 
and each tree given from 50 to 80 gals 
water, which reached the roots direct. 


There is no surface evaporation, and a very 
large number of trees can be watered dur- 
ing the day at a comparatively small cost. 





Peppermint Grown on High Land con- 
tains more oil than that grown in low sit- 
uations, and of better quality, but does not 
as a general thing command a higher price. 
The yield per acre is usually the greatest 
on low land, because the plants grow larger 
and are more dense. Upland roots are bet- 


ter for setting out to increase the crop. The 
joints are closer together and the seed su- 
perior. 
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STEEL PICKET FENCE, 
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Stronger than Iron. Wood. 
Made of best steel wire and woven a handsome f¢ nce 
which when constructed with our ernamental steel pos 
adds greatly to the beauty of the Iawn or cemetery lo ite 

THE IDEAL FENCE 
for enclosing Public , Church Yards, Court Yards 
School Grounds, ete, Catalogue and circulars sent FREE, 
HARTMay MFG. CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 
277 Broadway, New York. x 











Medal and Highest award at ‘the World’ e Columbian Exposition, 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


BEST SET WORKS IN THE WORLD. Warranted the best made, 
Shingle Mills, Machinery, and Standard Agricultural Imple- 
ments of Best Quality at lowest prices. Illustrated Catalogue, 


= FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 


LARGEST CAPACITY. 
i= Most economical, lightest draught, 

Baa wastes no grain. ‘Cleans ready 
zLfor market. Send for catalogues, 


oD 4. 8. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa, 


War Atlas! 


$3 WORTH 
OF MAPS FOR ONLY 256, 


NEW COLORED MAPS, 


War encircles the globe, bringing into prom- 
inence little known countries and almost un- 
heard of islands and ports. Maps are indis- 
pensable—clear, modern, accurate, up-to-date 

maps, 
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Rand & McNally War Atlas 


meets an immediate want. It contains fine 
colored and indexed maps, on a large scale, of 
the countries and islands of interest in the war 
with Spain, viz: 

1. <A colored plate of sixty national flags. 

2. A double-page map of the world. 

3. North America and the United States. 

4. Europe in detail. 

5. Spain and the neighboring islands. 

6. The West Indies at large. 

7. Cuba, with. detailed plans of Havana, 
showing forts and public buildings. 

8 The Philippine Islands, Chinaand Jap- 
an; said to be the best ever offered to 
the publ ic. 

9. The United States, 

Each map is 14 by 21 inches in size except 
the United States, which is 11 by 14. All are 
up-to-date and printed in the best style on good 
book paper and indexed on the margin. Bound 
in strong papercover; size when closed, 12 by 
14inches. No better maps than these are made 
in America, and separately would cost $3.00. 


25 Gents a Copy, Postage Paid. 


Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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Tnreshing from Shock or Stack. 


A. H. GIBSON, KANSAS. 


Some will thresh out of the shock, be- 
cause they can get a machine early. Then 
it may be financial affairs are pushing 
some, and the grain must be hurried to 
market as soon as possible. Others thresh 
this way, because they are not successful 
stack makers, and do not like to run the 
risk of having their grain damaged by 
heavy rains. 

Another class of farmers will not thresh 
from the shock, because it requires so much 
labor away from home to pay back the 
extra help that this mode of threshing in- 
volves. Some, too, are expert stack build- 
ers, and take a pride in showing their 
neighbors the superior skill which they 
possess in thatdirec- 
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chine and go to work immediately, thresh- 
ing first for one man, then another, until 
each man in his turn has been served. In 
this way help is paid back at once and the 
work is over. 





Points for Cider Makers, 





To get the best cider, select apples that 
are well matured. Half ripe fruit will pro- 
duce a cider with but little sugar, and con- 
sequently very inferior in quality. The un- 
ripe apples, if well developed, can be great- 
ly improved by ripening in piles. Place 
in heaps of five bushels or so on a layer 
of straw or leaves under the trees. When 
they begin to get mellow they are ready 
for crushing. Judiciously mix the sour and 
sweet varieties. The exact proportions 


No. 2 


actly as you would fruit to be canned. 


If the cider is to be made into vinegar, 
place in tight barrels, filling them about 
two-thirds full. If no fruit house is avail- 
able roll the barrels upon sleepers under a 
tree in the yard, remove the bung and 
cover the hole with a piece of muslin. Agi- 
tate the contents occasionally by gently 
rolling the barrel backward and forward. 
When cold weather comes remove to the 
cellar. By spring fairly good vinegar ought 
to be secured. If it is not yet sour enough, 
take out of doors again and place under a 
tree or shed. If a fruit house is at hand, 
elevate the partially filled barrels of newly 
made cider to the second story and allow 
them to remain there until good vinegar 
results. Freezing does not hinder the vine- 
gar making process, but finished vinegar 

should not be allow- 





tion; and this labor fF 
can be performed 
with very little ex- 
pense, comparative- 


ly, in the way of hir- 
ing help. 

The strongest ar- 
gument against 
threshing from _ the 
shockis the fact that 
it ttakes the whole 
farming force of the 
community with a 
great many teams to 
get the grain to the 
machine fast 
enough. So many ex- 
tra hands in the field 
and so many teams 
require much _ food. 
Then extra help 
must be secured for 
the cooking depart- 
ment. Then if the 
farmer pays formost 
of this large force of 
helpers by working 
back, when his 
neighbors get ready 
to thresh, it will take 
him a great many 
days to cancel his 
debt. No matter how 
pressing a _ certain 
piece of work may 
be he is obliged to 
break right off and 
assist his neighbor 
when the machine 
gets there. Thersh- 
ing machines arelike 
time itself. They 


and 1897. 
wait for no man. A 


best results. 


farmer is forced to 
thresh in his turn 
when the machine 


reaches his neighborhood, or he may have 
to wait a long while before it comes back 
to his place. 

If grain is well stacked a farmer can be 
more independent and choose his time for 
threshing. But if not well stacked it is de- 
sirable to thresh as soon as possible, for if 
heavy rains set in much of the grain will 
be greatly damaged. In Kansas some good 
stackers leave their stacks stand until the 
cool days of September or October before 
threshing. Many of these, who have large 
threshings, have a part threshed early to 
provide seed wheat for fall sowing. 

There is, however, one successful way to 
thresh from the shock. Let ten or a dozen 
farmers in one neighborhood organize a 
club to thresh this way. Then get a ma- 


A YOUNG VINEYARD 








IN FREMONT CO, 


Fruit growers in that part of the great west thought for a time the grape could 
not be raised in their rigorous climate, and the local markets were supplied from fur- 
ther south, from California and from Michigan and other middle states. 
ever, show that early varieties mature early enough to escape frosts. (B. C. Buffum, 
Bulletin 34, Wyoming experiment station). 
of what can be done is on the first bench above the river bottom. 
gives a good idea of its appearance the second season after fruiting. The vines are 
laid down about Nov 10, covered with earth. They. are uncovered about the last of 
April, fastened up to stakes and given clean culture. 
Wyoming Reds were also quite satisfactory. 
While still greatly in the lead as heavy producers, 
Ohio and western New York will realize that their grapes must 
petition in the west with home grown. 


must be governed by the taste of the 
maker. 

Pick out all wormy or decayed specimens, 
grind up well, press and filter. If a high 
grade product is wanted filter through 
carefully prepared muslin and charcoal fil- 
ters. It is then ready to be used while 
sweet. If the weather is favorable, that is, 
clear and cool, the cider’ will remain in 
good condition for some _ time. Small 
amounts of preservatives may be added, 
such as oil of wintergreen, after heating to 
a boil and skimming. This and other 
methods of preserving are useful, but usu- 
ally change the flavor of the cider more 


or less. If heated to 175 degrees F and 
sealed while hot in air-tight bottles the 
cider will keep fairly well. Treat ex- 


The vineyard here pictured as a specimen 


Concords bore heavily in 1895 
These two varieties gave 


ed to freeze. 








Fiber Industry in 
the Northwest—rx- 
periments in Oregon 
wien flax and other 
fiber plants indicate 
favorable’ soil and 
climatic conditions 
for the production of 
high grade fiber. It 
is stated on good au- 
thority that as soon 
as sufficient quanti- 
ties of this can be 
grown, the manu- 
facturers are ready 
to take all the fiber 
and thus develop a 
large linen industry. 
Hemp is one of the 
best crops known to 
rid the land of nox- 
ious weeds and it is 
a crop easily hand- 


led, requiring less 
hand labor than 


many others. At 
present, there is lit- 
tle danger of over- 
production, as only 
comparativley few 
localities can grow it 
successfully. The 
fiber is entering into 
many manufactured 
articles, such as 
blankets, clothing, 
and a vast amount 
for cordage. 


WYOMING 


Tests, how- 


The illustration 





Twenty-five Mill- 
ion Dollars Month- 


Michigan, northern 1 : 
find increasing com- y is the rate at 
which foreigners 
have been buying 


our breadstuffs ever since last July. Total 
exports of grain and flour for 10 mos $237,- 
000,000 against 166 millions a year earlier. 


Spanish Oranges make up the bulk of 
England’s importation each year. In ‘97 
the U K purchased from Spain 7,900,000 bu 
out of a total of 8,797,000 bu; the amount 
credited to the U S was 32,000 bu. 


Horses in the World presumably num- 
ber about 75,000,000 head, of which 17 mil- 
lions are credited to North America.— 
[American Agriculturist Year Book for 
1898. 

The Round Silo Is Best, as the greatest 
capacity is secured with the least side ex- 
posure. A round silo is thus the most econ- 
omical. 
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Fall Plowing of Stubble Land, 





The most common mistake in preparing 
ground for fall grains is waiting until just 
before seeding time or about the last week 
in August and the first in September. 
There are several reasons why early plow- 
ing is the best. The weeds that have 
started after the cutting of the small grains 
are turned under and kept from seeding. 
This is no small consideration where the 
ground is at all foul. If some of the seeds 
near the surface should start after plowing, 
go over the ‘teld with a harrow of some 
kind or a cultivator and allow none to de- 
velop. 

The chief value of early plowing is that 
the land has an opportunity to become well 
pulverized and compacted before seeding 
time. If the land is hard when plowed the 
numerous workings which should be given 
it with the rains of late summer and early 
it, with the rains of late summer and early 
autumn, will dissolve the clods and obliter- 
damage if present when the seed is sown. 
Many failures with winter grains can be 
traced to late plowing and imperfect prep- 
aration of the seed bed. 

Begin plowing as soon as the shocks have 
been removed from the field. This will 
vary from the first week in July to the sec- 
ond in August. A depth of about five inch- 
és is usually sufficient, depending some- 
what upon the character of the soil. In 
a few days go over the field with a harrow 
in order to level the ground and create a 
soil mulch to prevent excessive evaporation. 
Drag or roll several times during the fall 
and follow each time with a harrow to 
loosen the surface. Seed the fall grains 
from Sept 10 to 20, always using a press 
drill. 





Cut Oats Early. 
LEWIS 0. FOLLO, MINNESOTA, 





When the oats are to be used for feed 
they should always be cut while the grain 
is in the dough. From repeated trials I am 
convinced that if cut while yet in the dough 
the yield would be a great deal more and 
of better quality. Besides the straw will 
make much better roughage. Last year I 
had a piece of oats containing 17 acres and 
as a part of it was rusty and weedy I cut 
10 acres while the grain was in the dough 
and the straw was yet quite green. At the 
time it was cut the straw stood up per- 
fectly straight. But as I thought that it 
was too green I let seven acres stand four 
Gays longer. After cutting the first part a 
light rain fell and very hot sultry weather 
set in. When I came to cut the remainder 
it was overripe and about four-fifths of it 
was badly lodged. I also found that it had 
shelled out so the ground was white with 
oats. Judging from the amount that 
sprouted after the field was plowed, as 
much as five to eight bushels to the acre 
must have been wasted. This loss was all 
due to letting the oats become overripe. Of 
course the very unfavorable weather did a 
good deal of the damage, but as there had 
not been any storm along with the rain, 
the main loss was caused by letting the 
oats become too ripe. The grain was also 
heavier and brighter from the oats first cut 
and the yield fully one-fourth more, al- 
though at first the seven-acre field yielded 
the best oats. - 

When the oats are to be used for seed it 
is necessary that they become perfectly 
ripe and special care should be taken to 
have them thoroughly dry before stacking 
and threshing. Many oats are spoiled by 
being stacked while they contain moisture. 
They will heat much sooner in the stack 
than wheat or and other kind of small 
grain. If the straw should happen to be 
a little green when the oats are cut the 
bundles should be small and set up in long 
shocks containing not more than eight 
bundles each. 


When to Cut Weeds.—Do this when they 


begin to bloom. If they are cut at or just 
below the surface of the ground they will 





WORK OF THE SEASON 


not, as a rule, make enough growth the 
same season to mature seed. If it is neces- 
sary to cut the weeds quite early in the 
season before they begin to bloom, the op- 
eration may have to be repeated before 
frost to prevent the maturing of seed.— 
[L. O. F. 


Best Depth for a Silo.—Other things be- 
ing equal, the deeper the silo the better. 
From 30 to 36 ft seems to be the most prac- 
ticable. When clover, millet or other loose 
material is siloed the pressure in a deep 
silo is sufficient to insure good keeping, 
while if it is shallow there is liable to be 
much waste because of incomplete expul- 
sion of air. 








Cutting Millet.—The advice to cut millet 
for hay before seed ripens does not agree 
with my experience. I raise only the Ger- 
man or Golden. I let it ripen and thresh 
it, which breaks the straw up fine. My 
horses and cattle eat it in preference to 
shredded corn fodder, leaving none. I find 
it best to grind the seeds with other grains 
for feed when I cannot find a ready market 
for it—[W. M. Evans, Virginia. 





Attachment for Wheat Drill.—The de- 
vice shown in the sketch is simply an A- 
shaped sled placed just in front of the hoes 
of the common one-horse wheat drill to 











oo 


prevent trash coming in contact with them. 
It works almost perfectly. The sides of 
the sled are made of 2x10 boards 5% ft 
long and 3% ft apart at the rear. To the 
crosspiece b is attached a chain, ¢, by 
which it is hitched to the drill. The slop- 
ing point, d, is covered with an iron band 
and from the upper end a chain should run 
to the singletree. Instead of the one chain, 
e, there should be two chains, one on each 
side to attach it to the uprights of the 
drill.—[Will F. Barrett, a 





Use for Land Along Hedgerows.—A 
great many farmers who have hedges 
@round their farms complain of the waste 
of ground for a few feet on either side. 
Even when kept well trimmed, corn, wheat, 
oats and such crops will not thrive there, 
and in consequence a strip is left unculti- 
vated each season. Now this need not be 
if the farmer really desires to utilize that 
ground along his hedges. Usually the soil 
has become very fertile on account of the 
decaying of much foliage, and by running 
a harrow over it the ground is pre- 
pared for turnip or rutabaga seed. A 
good crop of turnips can be grown along 
these condemned hedgerows and will be 
out of the way here. 
sell in the market or will furnish food for 
stock. If bees are kept, then buckwheat 
may be sown a.ong the hedge, and its blos- 
soms will furnish them honey. There are 
always ways to utilize these vacant or 
neglected bits of land if we will stop to 
think.—[A. H. Gibson, 





Clean Hog Wallows are necessary to 
the comfort and health of the animals 
during very warm weather. Hogs can get 
along without them but they will not be 
thrifty and profitable. 





Thresh Small Grains as soon as possible 
after harvest. The crop is never perfectly 
secure in the stack and the sooner it is in 
the granary or elevator the better. No mat- 
ter how well a stack is made, a driving 
storm will wet it. 


These products will © 


INSECT PESTS. 
The Destructive Brown-Tail Moth. 


The European brown-tail moth appeared 
first in this country in New England, and 
orchardists everywhere should look out for 
the pest. It feeds upon the leaves of 
almost all kinds 
of fruit and 
forest trees, 
eating all but 
the midrib, 
When they are 
very numerous 
even the young 
fruit is partial- 
ly consumed, 
Up to date this 
pest has been kept confined to a small area 
and vigorous measures should be taken to 
exterminate it, for in the old country its 
ravages have caused more loss than the 
Zypsy moth. 

_ According to Prof Fernald of the Massa- 
chusetts station, the males are pure white 
with a satin-like luster on the fore wings, 
a reddish brown tuft at the end of the ab- 
domen and sometimes there are a few black 
dots on the fore wings. The antennae or 
feelers are white and fringed with pale yel- 
lowish hairs. They measure about an inch 
and a quarter between the tips of the ex- 
panded wings. The females are of the same 
color as the males, except that they have 
black spots on 
the wings, the 
anal tuft is 
larger and 
lighter in color 
and the anten- 
hae are shorter 








ADULT INSECT. 





and have 
shorter THE CATERPILLAR. 
fringes. Expanse of wings about an inch 


and three-quarters. 

The eggs are laid in July, in masses of 
from 200 to 300, usually on the underside of 
the leaves, and are covered with the brown 
hairs from the end of the abdomen. They 
hatch in a short time and the young cater- 
pillars feed during the remainder of the 
season on the surface of the leaves, leaving 
in a, few days only the skeleton. While 
still young they begin to make a regular 
dwelling in which they hibernate during the 
winter. This habitation is constructed at 


the ends of the twigs and cannot be re- 
without using 


moved considerable force. 





A CATERPILLAR TENT. 


Before the leaves begin to grow in the 
spring, the young caterpillars emerge from 
their winter retreat and often feed on the 
swelling buds. They reach their full growth 
in the early part of June and transform to 
pupae. 

The egg masses should be removed and 
burned in July before they hatch. After 
the eggs hatch and while the young cater- 
pillars are feeding on the surface of the 
leaves, during the fall, the trees may be 
sprayed with some insecticide in water, as 
arsenate of lead or paris green. The most 
effectual method of destroying this insect, 
rrobably, is to remove and burn the tents 
at the tips of the branches during the win- 
ter months. If these methods have been 
neglected and the caterpillars have 
emerged from their winter quarters, prompt 
and thorough spraying of the foliage with 
some arsenical poison is the only remedy. 
When they are very numerous on a tree, 
the ground beneath may be cleared of grass 
and rubbish and the insects jarred from 
the trees by striking the branches with 2 
mallet, bound with cloth to prevent injur- 
ing the bark. The ground should then be 
sprayed with strong kerosene emulsion 
which will destroy all the caterpillars with 
which it comes in contact. 











Shipping Eggs. 


How far away from market can a poul- 
tryman be located and still ship strictly 
fancy poultry and eggs, obtaining top 
quotations? Leading dealers reply as fol- 
lows: 

By refrigerator cars from Ill, Iowa, Mo 
and other western states.—[J. P. W., Phila. 

Never knew the limit.—{F. H. B. & Co, 
Boston. 

With live poultry, distance has nothing 
to do. with it. Feed and water the stock 
and they will stand good for 15 days and 
over.—[B. A. & Co, New Orleans. 

We believe that he could be ivcated from 
the point of destination from 250 to 300 
miles witiout interfering with either egg 
products or poultry.—[F. W. B. Co, St 
Louis. 

We have we 9g as far away as Iowa 
and Kansas.—[W. G. & Co, New York. 

In my ae ek ‘ distance of shipping 
poultry and eggs, it all depends upon the 
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degrees or below after it is aerat- 
ed. Protect the milk from rain and sun- 
shine, but place it where there is a free 
circulation of air. Wash the cans and pails, 
then subject to steam or scalding water. 
Do not return whey or sour milk in the 
milk cans. 


ee 
Clean Nests.—Fowls can be prevented 
from roosting on the edgeof theirnest boxes 
by placing a 2-in roller at 


the front of the boxes as 
shown in the i.lustration. 
The roller revolves easily 


upon a wooden pin at 
each end. The sides of the boxes are made 
slanting for the same reason. 








Mohair.—Out of nearly 23,000,000 lbs mo- 
hair imported into the U K last year, il 
millions were from the Cape of Good Hope, 
10 millions from Turkey in Europe. 





A Crisis for Turkeys.—From the sixth 
to the eighth week, turkeys are peculiarly 
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time of year. In the winter, during cold 
months, poultry and eggs can be shipped 
almost any distance which will arrive in 
the time of a week or ten days. In warm 
weather in refrigerator cars, eggs will car- 
ry just as long. Poultry, if packed right, 
will stand from two to three days on the 
road.—[F. A. R., Buffalo, N Y. 

We think a _ shipper should be not 
over 100 miles from market to obtain the 
best prices, and should advise any party 
who wished to get the best returns to lo- 
cate within 25 miles of market. He could 
then be advised as to a short market, and 
could often get stock In, realizing quite 
an advance above the market 24 hours 
later.—[W. H. R. & Son, Boston. 





* 


An Outdoor Pigpen. 





Swine thrives much better out of doors 
during warm, summer weather. 
pasture lot is not always available, while 
hogs at large about the premises are un- 
mitigated nuisances. It is possible, how- 
ever, to provide summer quarters for swine 
out of doors after the fashion shown in 
the accompanying illustration, and that, 
too, easily and cheaply. Five pens are 
here grouped under one shed roof, that is 
battened, not shing! d. Yards in the rear 
give access to the ground, while the front 
is sufficiently open to give pure air all the 
time. A hinged board gives access to the 
trough, that projects slightly beyond the 
front. Such a structure can be made longer 
or shorter, to accommodate any number of 
hogs, while the pens may be made without 
floorings, if preferred, thus lessening the 
expense. 





Care of Milk at Factories. 





If the cows have been kept in a clean, 
well-lighted stable, and not fed tainted 
food or given impure water, the milk will 
be in good condition for the manufacturer 
of cheese and butter. The main points in 
caring for it are to strain immediately 
through a fine wire or cloth strainer. Re- 
move as soon as possible to where the air 
is pure, and aerate properly by means of 
an aerator. Keep the night’s and morn- 
ing’s milk separated as long as possible. 

Do not cool milk for cheese making, un- 
less when holding Saturday night’s and 
Sunday morning’s milk until Monday. 
In very hot, close weather, the milk 
Should be cooled, even for cheese. 
Cool milk for the creamery to 60 
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susceptible to disease, to cold, to bad feed, 


etc. Keep them dry and avoid sour grain 
or dough. 





For Carrying Eggs to Market.—A reg- 
ular egg case is doubtless best for carry- 
ing eggs to mar- 
ket, but better 
than carrying 
them piled up one 
upon another in a 
basket is the plan 
shown in the cut. 
Get a candy pail 


at the grocery 
store and cut 
from old _ paste- 


board a lot of cir- 
cles, each one a 
trifle smaller than 
the one to go 
next above it in 
the pail. Putalay- 
er of bran in the 
bottom of the pail, lay the eggs thickly 
over it and fill in between and over them 
with bran. Lay on a pasteboard circle and 
proceed as before. The storekeeper will 
take out each layer of eggs, lift out 
the circle with the bran on it, empty 
the bran into a box or pail. Then 
when the eggs are all out he will pour the 
bran all back into your pail, putting the 
circles on top, to be used again and again. 
Packed in this way the eggs will not break, 
though the horse trots and the roads be 
rough. 





— — 


But a_ i 


EGG CARRIER. 





England’s Increasing Butter Bill.— 
The uniformity in the rate of increase 
of imports of butter into the U K is no- 
table, and affords a further reason why 
our own country should make every effort 
to secure more of this business. For a 
number of years past Great Britain’s im- 
ports have shown an annual gain of some 
200,000 cwts, the total purchases in ’97 
amounting to 3,218,000 cwts, or 362 million 
lbs, worth nearly $80,000,000. 





Feed for Eggs or for Meat.—There is no 
advantage in keeping the laying hensalong 
with those you wish to market. The 
food suited to the two classes is altogether 
different. 

The Raw Silk Industry of Japan in- 
cludes an annual production of about 
7,500,000 lbs. Of the average exports more 
than half are to the U S. 
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LETTER FROM MOULTON BROS. 


Their Butter Led the World 
at the Paris and Colum= 
bian Expositions, 


They Used Wells, Richardson & 
Co.’s Improved Butter Color. 


Green Mountain Stock Farm, 
West Randolph, Vt., 
Dec. 12, 1893- 


Gentlemen:— 


We made two exhibits of ‘‘G. M. Butter” 
in June, July, September and October 
at the World’s Exposition in Chicago 
and. your Butter Color was used in 
quantity sufficient to imitate the 
natural from June grass. 

Yours truly, 


G. S. MOULTON. 


just 
color 


We shall be pleased to send a package 
of our Improved Butter Color, free of all 
charge, to anyone who has not used it. 

In writing, state number of pounds of 
butter made daily. 

Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


“A WORRY OLD CHESTNUT” 










is nota valuable t 

Neither is a fence e 

of — wire or one with 
t, flimsy uprights, 
Get one 
poe _ 


4 PERFE 
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A right price. 


LAMB WIRE FENCE CO. 


RIMSON 
LOVER 


and other Seeds for Summer Sowing. Write for 
our Mid-Summer Catalogue. We send it Free. 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia. 














“WAR IS HELL,” 


anys John Sherman—but men joke ot wat, Te To seo 


we chase stock from crops may amuse but 
t’ hy no joke. We suggest Page nes.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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ties. Full practs cal ona scientific details, 


thinking of going into what egg to be a lu- 
crative specialty, as millions will be spent 
seed in the United States. 

The author, Lewis S. Ware, bas devoted 20 
years to this book. Cloth; $2. 00, postpaid. 

Catalogue Free of this and many 
publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Fall Plowing of Stubble Land. 





The most common mistake in preparing 
ground for fall grains is waiting until just 
before seeding time or about the last week 
in August and the first in September. 
There are several reasons why early plow- 
ing is the best. The weeds that have 
started after the cutting of the small grains 
are turned under and kept from seeding. 
This is no small consideration where the 
ground is at all foul. If some of the seeds 
near the surface should start after plowing, 
go over the ‘eld with a harrow of some 
kind or a cultivator and allow none to de- 
velop. 

The chief value of early plowing is that 
the land has an opportunity to become well 
pulverized and compacted before seeding 
time. If the land is hard when plowed the 
numerous workings which should be given 
it with the rains of late summer and early 
it, with the rains of late summer and early 
autumn, will dissolve the clods and obliter- 
damage if present when the seed is sown. 
Many failures with winter grains can be 
traced to late plowing and imperfect prep- 
aration of the seed bed. 

Begin plowing as soon as the shocks have 
been removed from the field. This will 
vary from the first week in July to the sec- 
ond in August. A depth of about five inch- 
€s is usually sufficient, depending some- 
what upon the character of the soil. In 
a few days go over the field with a harrow 
in order to level the ground and create a 
soil mulch to prevent excessive evaporation. 
Drag or roll several times during the fall 
and follow each time with a harrow to 
loosen the surface. Seed the fall grains 
from Sept 10 to 20, always using a press 
drill. 





Cut Oats Early. 
LEWIS O. FOLLO, MINNESOTA, 





When the oats are to be used for feed 
they should always be cut while the grain 
is in the dough. From repeated trials I am 
convinced that if cut while yet in the dough 
the yield would be a great deal more and 
of better quality. Besides the straw will 
make much better roughage. Last year I 
had a piece of oats containing 17 acres and 
as a part of it was rusty and weedy I cut 
10 acres while the grain was in the dough 
and the straw was yet quite green. At the 
time it was cut the straw stood up per- 
fectly straight. But as I thought that it 
was too green I let seven acres stand four 
Gays longer. After cutting the first part a 
light rain fell and very hot sultry weather 
set in. When I came to cut the remainder 
it was overripe and about four-fifths of it 
was badly lodged. I also found that it had 
shelled out so the ground was white with 
oats. Judging from the amount that 
sprouted after the field was plowed, as 
much as five to eight bushels to the acre 
must have been wasted. This loss was all 
due to letting the oats become overripe. Of 
course the very unfavorable weather did a 
good deal of the damage, but as there had 
not been any storm along with the rain, 
the main loss was caused by letting the 
oats become too ripe. The grain was also 
heavier and brighter from the oats first cut 
and the yield fully one-fourth more, al- 
though at first the seven-acre field yielded 
the best oats. 

When the oats are to be used for seed it 
is necessary that they become perfectly 
ripe and special care should be taken to 
have them thoroughly dry before stacking 
and threshing. Many oats are spoiled by 
being stacked while they contafn moisture. 
They will heat much sooner in the stack 
than wheat or and other kind of small 
grain. If the straw should happen to be 
a little green when the oats are cut the 
bundles should be small and set up in long 
shocks containing not more than eight 
bundles each. 


When to Cut Weeds.—Do this when they 
begin to bloom. If they are cut at or just 
below the surface of the ground they will 





WORK OF THE SEASON 


not, as a rule, make enough growth the 
same season to mature seed. If it is neces- 
sary to cut the weeds quite early in the 
season before they begin to bloom, the op- 
eration may have to be repeated before 
frost to prevent the maturing of seed.— 
[L. O. F. 


Best Depth for a Silo.—Other things be- 
ing equal, the deeper the silo the better. 
From 30 to 36 ft seems to be the most prac- 
ticable. When clover, millet or other loose 
material is siloed the pressure in a deep 
silo is sufficient to insure good keeping, 
while if it is shallow there is liable to be 
much waste because of incomplete expul- 
sion of air. 








Cutting Millet.—The advice to cut millet 
for hay before seed ripens does not agree 
with my experience. I raise only the Ger- 
man or Golden. I let it ripen and thresh 
it, which breaks the straw up fine. My 
horses and cattle eat it in preference to 
shredded corn fodder, leaving none. I find 
it best to grind the seeds with other grains 
for feed when I cannot find a ready market 
for it.—[W. M. Evans, Virginia. 





Attachment for Wheat Drill.—The de- 
vice shown in the sketch is simply an A- 
shaped sled placed just in front of the hoes 
of the common one-horse wheat drill to 











oo 


prevent trash coming in contact with them. 
It works almost perfectly. The sides of 
the sled are made of 2x10 boards 5% ft 
long and 3% ft apart at the rear. To the 
crosspiece b is attached a chain, e¢, by 
which it is hitched to the drill. The slop- 
ing point, d, is covered with an iron band 
and from the upper end a chain should run 
to the singletree. Instead of the one chain, 
e, there should be two chains, one on each 
side to attach it to the uprights of the 
drill.—[Will F. Barrett, , 





Use for Land Along Hedgerows.—A 
great many farmers who have hedges 
@round their farms complain of the waste 
of ground for a few feet on either side. 
Sven when kept well trimmed, corn, wheat, 
oats and such crops will not thrive there, 
and in consequence a strip is left unculti- 
vated each season. Now this need not be 
if the farmer really desires to utilize that 
ground along his hedges. Usually the soil 
has become very fertile on account of the 
decaying of much foliage, and by running 
a harrow over it the ground is pre- 
pared for turnip or rutabaga seed. A 
good crop of turnips can be grown along 
these condemned hedgerows and will be 
out of the way here. These products will 
sell in the market or will furnish food for 
stock. If bees are kept, then buckwheat 
may be sown along the hedge, and its blos- 
soms will furnish them honey. There are 
always ways to utilize these vacant or 
neglected bits of land if we will stop to 
think.—[A. H. Gibson, 





Clean Hog Wallows are necessary to 
the comfort and health of the animals 
during very warm weather. Hogs can get 
along without: them but they will not be 
thrifty and profitable. 





Thresh Small Grains as soon as possible 
after harvest. The crop is never perfectly 
secure in the stack and the sooner it is in 
the granary or elevator the better. No mat- 
ter how well a stack is made, a driving 
storm will wet it. 





INSECT PESTS. 
The Destructive Brown-Tail Moth. 


The European brown-tail moth appeared 
first in this country in New England, and 
orchardists everywhere should look out for 
the pest. It feeds upon the leaves of 
almost all kinds 
of fruit and 
forest trees, 
eating all but 
the midrib, 
When they are 
very numerous 
even the young 
fruit is partial- 
ly consumed, 
Up to date this 
pest has been kept confined to a small area 
and vigorous measures should be taken to 
exterminate it, for in the old country its 
ravages have caused more loss than the 
&ypsy moth. 

_ According to Prof Fernald of the Massa- 
chusetts station, the males are pure white 
with a satin-like luster on the fore wings, 
a reddish brown tuft at the end of the ab- 
domen and sometimes there are a few black 
dots on the fore wings. The antennae or 
feelers are white and fringed with pale yel- 
lowish hairs. They measure about an inch 
and a quarter between the tips of the ex- 
panded wings. The females are of the same 
color as the males, except that they have 
black spots on 
the wings, the 
anal tuft is 
larger and& 
lighter in color 
and the anten- 
hae are shorter 





ADULT INSECT. 





and have 
shorter THE CATERPILLAR. 
fringes. Expanse of wings about an inch 


and three-quarters. 

The eggs are laid in July, in masses of 
from 200 to 300, usually on the underside of 
the leaves, and are covered with the brown 
hairs from the end of the abdomen. They 
hatch in a short time and the young cater- 
pillars feed during the remainder of the 
season on the surface of the leaves, leaving 
in a,few days only the skeleton. While 
still young they begin to make a regular 
dwelling in which they hibernate during the 
winter. This habitation is constructed at 


the ends of the twigs and cannot be re- 
without using 


moved considerable force. 





A CATERPILLAR TENT. 


Before the leaves begin to grow in the 
spring, the young caterpillars emerge from 
their winter retreat and often feed on the 
swelling buds. They reach their full growth 
in the early part of June and transform to 
pupae. 

The egg masses should be removed and 
burned in July before they hatch. After 
the eggs hatch and while the young cater- 
pillars are feeding on the surface of the 
leaves, during the fall, the trees may be 
sprayed with some insecticide in water, as 
arsenate of lead or paris green. The most 
effectual method of destroying this insect, 
probably, is to remove and burn the tents 
at the tips of the branches during the win- 
ter months. If these methods have been 
neglected and the caterpillars have 
emerged from their winter quarters, prompt 
and thorough spraying of the foliage with 
some arsenical poison is the only remedy. 
When they are very numerous on a tree, 
the ground beneath may be cleared of grass 
and rubbish and the insects jarred from 
the trees by striking the branches with 4 
maltet, bound with cloth to prevent injur- 
ing the bark. The ground should then be 
sprayed with strong kerosene emulsion 
which will destroy all the caterpillars with 
which it comes in contact. 








Shipping Eggs. 


How far away from market can a poul- 
tryman be located and still ship strictly 
fancy poultry and eggs, obtaining top 


quotations? Leading dealers reply as fol- 
lows: 

By refrigerator cars from Ill, Iowa, Mo 
and other western states.—[J. P. W., Phila. 


Never knew 
Boston. 

With live poultry, distance has nothing 
to do. with it. Feed and water the stock 
and they will stand gdod for 15 days and 
over.—[B. A. & Co, New Orleans. 

We believe that he could be ivcated from 
the point of destination from 250 to 300 
miles witi out interfering with either egg 
products or poultry.—[F. W. B. Co, St 
Louis. 

We have oar gr as far away as Iowa 
and Kansas.—[W. G. &' Co, New York. 

In my smc bas he distance of shipping 
poultry and eggs, it all depends upon the 
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time of year. In the winter, during cold 
months, poultry and eggs can be shipped 
almost any distance which will arrive in 
the time of a week or ten days. In warm 
weather in refrigerator cars, eggs will car- 
ry just as long. Poultry, if packed right, 
will stand from two to three days on the 
road.—[F. A. R., Buffalo, N Y. 

We think a _ shipper should be not 
over 100 miles from market to obtain the 
best prices, and should advise any party 
who wished to get the best returns to lo- 
cate within 25 miles of market. He could 
then be advised as to a short market, and 
could often get stock In, realizing quite 
an advance above the market 24 hours 
later.—[W. H. R. & Son, Boston. 
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An Outdoor Pigpen. 





Swine thrives much better out of doors 
during warm, summer weather. 
pasture lot is not always available, while 
hogs at large about the premises are un- 
mitigated nuisances. It is possible, how- 
ever, to provide summer quarters for swine 
out of doors after the fashion shown in 
the accompanying illustration, and that, 
too, easily and cheaply. Five pens are 
here grouped under one shed roof, that is 
battened, not shing! d. Yards in the rear 
give access to the ground, while the front 
is sufficiently open to give pure air all the 
time. A hinged board gives access to the 
trough, that projects slightly beyond the 
front. Such a structure can be made longer 
or shorter, to accommodate any number of 


hogs, while the pens may be made without 
floorings, if preferred, thus lessening the 
expense. 





Care of Milk at Factories. 





If the cows have been kept in a clean, 
well-lighted stable, and not fed tainted 
food or given impure water, the milk will 
be in good condition for the manufacturer 
of cheese and butter. The main points in 
caring for it are to strain immediately 
through a fine wire or cloth strainer. Re- 
move as soon as possible to where the air 
is pure, and aerate properly by means of 
an aerator. Keep the night’s and morn- 
ing’s milk separated as long as possible. 

Do not cool milk for cheese making, un- 
less when holding Saturday night’s and 
Sunday morning’s milk until Monday. 
In very hot, close weather, the milk 
Should be cooled, even for cheese. 
Cool for the creamery to 60 


milk 





the limit.—_[{F. H. B. & Co,: 


But a 
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degrees or below after it is aerat- 
ed. Protect the milk from rain and sun- 
shine, but place it where there is a free 
circulation of air. Wash the cans and pails, 
then subject to steam or scalding water. 
Do not return whey or sour milk in the 


milk cans. 
———EE 


Clean Nests.—Fowls can be prevented 
from roosting on the edgeof their nest boxes 
by placing a 2-in roller at 


the front of the boxes as 
shown in the i.lustration. 
The roller revolves easily 


upon a wooden pin at 
each end. The sides of the boxes are made 
slanting for the same reason. 








Mohair.—Out of nearly 23,000,000 lbs mo- 
hair imported into the U K last year, il 
millions were from the Cape of Good Hope, 
10 millions from Turkey in Europe. 


A Crisis for Turkeys.—From the sixth 
to the eighth week, turkeys are pecullarly 
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susceptible to disease, to cold, to bad feed, 
etc. Keep them dry and avoid sour grain 
or dough. 


For Carrying Eggs to Market.—A reg- 
ular egg case is doubtless best for carry- 
ing eggs to mare 
ket, but better 
than carrying 
them piled up one 
upon another in a 
basket is the plan 
shown in the cut. 
Get a candy pail 


at the grocery 
store and cut 
from old  paste- 


board a lot of cir- 
cles, each one a 
trifle smaller than 
the one to go 
next above it in 
thepail. Putalay- 
er of bran in the 
bottom of the pail, lay the eggs thickly 
over it and fill in between and over them 
with bran. Lay on a pasteboard circle and 
proceed as before. The storekeeper will 
take out each layer of eggs, lift out 
the circle with the bran on it, empty 
the bran into a box or pail. Then 
when the eggs are all out he will pour the 
bran all back into your pail, putting the 
circles on top, to be used again and again. 
Packed in this way the eggs will not break, 
though the horse trots and the roads be 
rough. 





EGG CARRIER. 





England’s Increasing Butter  Bill.— 
The uniformity in the rate of increase 
of imports of butter into the U K is no- 
table, and affords a further reason why 
our own country should make every effort 
to secure more of this business. For a 
number of years past Great Britain’s im- 
ports have shown an annual gain of some 
200,000 cwts, the total purchases in ’97 
amounting to 3,218,000 cwts, or 362 million 
lbs, worth nearly $80,000,000. 





Feed for Eggs or for Meat.—There ts no 
advantage in keeping the laying hensalong 
with those you wish to market. The 
food suited to the two classes is altogether 
different. 

The Raw Silk Industry of Japan in- 
eludes an annual production of about 
7,500,000 lbs. Of the average exports more 
than half are to the U S. 
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LETTER FROM MOULTON BROS. 


Their Butter Led the World 
at the Paris and Colum-= 
bian Expositions, 





They Used Wells, Richardson & 
Co.’s Improved Butter Color. 


Green Mountain Stock Farm, 
West Randolph, Vt., 
Dec. 12, 1893+ 
Gentlemen:— 
We made two exhibits of ‘‘G. M. Butter’ 


in June, July, September and October 
at the World’s Exposition in Chicago 
and your Butter Color was used in 
quantity just sufficient to imitate the 
natural color from June _ grass. 
Yours truly, 
G. S. MOULTON. 

We shall be pleased to send a package 


of our Improved Butter Color, free of all 
charge, to anyone who has not used it. 

In writing, state number of pounds of 
butter made daily. 

Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


“A Wepmy OLD CHESTNUT” 
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and be 
@ have the 
sight one a at the 
right price. 


LAMB WIRE FENCE CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 


RIMSON 
LOVER 


and other Seeds for Summer Sowing. Write for 
our Mid-Summer Catalogue. We send it Free. 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia. 
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The New Celery Culture. 


W. W. MEECH, NEW JERSEY. 





As the level culture of celery has super- 
seded the universally practiced trench cul- 
ture many years since, so is the “‘bed cul- 
ture” gradually taking the place of all for- 
mer systems. Its principal advantages are 
that it economizes both land and labor in 
growing as well as in blanching the crop. 
Five or six times as many plants can be 
grown on a given area than under the old 
methods. The closeness of the plants shades 
the ground, and partial blanching is effect- 





ed while the plants are growing. Besides 
this, there is less danger of the washing of 
the ground, as the roots penetrate the en- 
tire surface soil. Where plenty of manure 
and water are available, the bed culture 
of celery is well worthy of trial. 

As an experiment, an intelligent farmer 
of Cumberland Co, N J, gave it a 
trial last year, and was so well pleased 
with the result that he is extending his 
plant this season. The number of plants 
set out was 5000, chiefly Golden Heart and 
White Plume. The ground was well pre- 
pared and enriched with a liberal applica- 
tion of horse manure and kainit. Rows 100 
feet long and 10 inches apart were marked 
out and in them the plants were set five 
inches apart. Owing to the failure of the 
seed sown first it was not before August 
that the rows were all filled out, although 
earlier planting is preferable. The leaves 
soon covered the ground so completely that 
no weeds could grow and nothing remained 
to do but to so irrigate as to keep the land 
well moistened continually. 

The land planted was high and sandy 
and nearly level. At a convenient dis- 
tance from the bed a well was driven and 
a windmill erected to pump water into a 
tank about 20 ft high. From this the water 
was conveyed by a common garden rubber 
hose, to the nozzle of which was attached 
the end of a cloth tube about two inches in 
diameter, and long enough to reach the en- 
tire length of the rows of plants, as seen 
in the accompanying illustration. 

In making the cloth tube, muslin was 
first tried, but proved too porous to work 
evenly,Denim of good quality proved sat- 
isfactory. A width divided into six strips 
and sewed on a machine would let water 
enough out through its pores to water two 
rows in about an hour. Then it was dis- 
connected from the hose and drawn out by 
a cord—for there was now no room to go in 
between the rows—and in like manner 
drawn between the next rows, attached to 
the hose, and so on until the whole bed 
was thoroughly watered. This operation 
was repeated often enough’to keep all the 
rows saturated. The results of the experi- 
ment were highly satisfactory, the stalks 
averaging 18 inches in hight and some of 
the plants were two feet high and weighed 
over a pound. This season two tubes will 
be used so as to alternate them and so save 
time. 

Celery grown in this manner requires but 
little blanching at the end of the season, 
and this may be done by storage in dark 
cellars or in outdoor trenches so as to shut 
out light and frost. Late in the season as 
frost approaches, plants are taken up with 
a small portion of earth among the roots 
and being closely placed against each other, 
their blanching is soon completed and they 
come out crisp and tender. For want of 
cellar room most of the crop grown in this 
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experiment was stored for blanching on 
the ground where it grew in long, deep, 
wide bottomless boxes, with covers in sec- 
tions, easily removed whenever celery was 
wanted. Then a little earth was thrown 
up along the sides and the whole covered 
with salt hay enough to keep out frost. In 
one end of these boxes a tube four or five 
feet long was inserted for ventilation, and 
to keep the plants healthy. As soon as 
the blanching was completed and the crop 
used, the boxes and hay were removed and 
the ground prepared for another crop. 





A Superior Paris Green Mixture. 
B. H. PUGH, KANSAS, 





The main difficulty in successfully spray- 
ing potatoes is that rain washes the poison 
off the vines, frequently within an hour 
after its application. I find an easy and 
inexpensive way to spray potatoes in wet 
weather is to use ten pounds of flour to a 
barrel of water and about one-half to one 
pound of paris green. Mix the flour in a 
bucket or buckets to a consistency of thin 
cream, mix the paris green into this liquid, 
then add to the water and keep agitated 
while spraying. The flour keeps the poison 
in suspension in the barrel and when the 
liquid falls on the vines forms a paste 
which holds the poison on the vines and 
will pass through many rainstorms and 
continue to destroy bugs. With this meth- 
od one spraying will kill all bugs and save 
the crop. Where I used this preparation 
on my potatoes I have needed no more 
spraying, and two weeks after the opera- 
tion I can find much of the flour despite 
numerous rains. 





Farm and Garden Notes. 
E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





A correspondent asks what vines I would 
recommend for verandas and feneral use 
about a house. My own choice is to grow 
grapevines wherever I can. Many of the 
grapes give us excellent foliage and shade, 
at the same time giving a good addition to 
our fruit. Among the best for foliage are 
Moore’s Early, Goertner, Lindley, Worden; 
and all of these will ripen their fruit read- 
ily on the house or barn. Brighton is an- 
other admirable grape for verandas, if 
planted with a companion like Niagara. 
I grow the Iona in a warm nook on my 
house because it is so admirable a grape, 
and not adapted for the vineyard. But 
above all other grapes, for rapid growth, 
and quick covering of arbors, there is noth- 
ing to equal the August Giant. The fruit 
is also exceedingly good, but does not ripen 
much ahead of Concord. 

I should like to recommend to anyone 
who wishes to thoroughly enjoy grapes, 
the planting of a vine or two of the Duch- 
ess. This is a white grape, with long beau- 
tiful bunches and possessing a flavor that 
is spicy and delicious. My children all se- 
lect the Duchess. It is not a good market 
grape, because you are not always sure 
that your bunches are thoroughly ripe be- 
fore you have tested them. It is a tender 
vine which must be covered nearly every 
winter. But if you are willing to take this 
care you will be abundantly repaid. 

Driving about the country and seeing so 
many fence corners and waste spots about 
the houses and barns where something 
might be grown, I have been tempted to 
suggest to the owners to plant more plum 
trees. The plum is the one tree of all oth- 
ers for these corners. It requires little 
room and takes but two or three years from 
planting to come to fruiting. <All you will 
need will be to’ cut out the _ superfluous 


shoots. And then what is the farmhouse 
good for that can’t have cherries and 
plums? 


There is a crazy fad for painting farm- 
houses yellow. I believe it is called “old 
colonial.”” This is -well enough where a 
house stands back among trees, and is fair- 
ly well shaded, and even partially hidden. 
But for a house that stands out in the open 





it is not conceivable that any color should 
be worse. Red is always preferable, if bor- 
dered with a dark green or even a black, 
Don’t put light borders on your house until 
you are willing to paint your eyebrows 
white. Barns also should be rendered in- 
conspicuous by color rather than painted 
white or yellow, and _ then left without 
shade, or possibly surrounded with rub- 
bish and waste. 

The easiest of all fruits to grow and the 
one most seldom found about our farm- 
houses is the blackberry. When once plant- 
ed in good clean soil it will take care of 
itself. It is well enough to cultivate it for 
the first two years, when it may be left to 
fill up the soil. Once a year cut out the 
old canes and that will be enough. The 
best variety for farmers in general is the 
Snyder. Ancient Briton is nearly as good, 
and where the climate is warm enough 
Kittatinny is still better. With me the Wil- 
son berries and most of the other varieties 
are not quite hardy. Eldorado I have in 
test, and so far it promises to be everything 
claimed for it. However, the farmer needs 
a variety with a very erect cane. The 
sprawling varieties need more attention 
and are difficult to pick. 

Looking after a good horse I was pleased 
with the method of judgment of my ad- 
viser. A somewhat coarse fellow, a real 
borse lover, however, he went first of all 
to the head of the horse, looked it in the 
eye and talked with the animal. He turned 
to me at once and said, “The horse is all 
right. It knows too much to play any 
tricks on you. If it is sound, buy it.” A 
rapid examination of the limbs and a trot 
of five minutts settled the question. He 
confirmed my conviction that we do not 
make enough of intelligence in the selection 
and breeding of our domestic animals. 

The province of Ontario is doing more 
than any of our states in the way of good 
road-making. It confirms what we have 
learned from New Jersey and some of our 
other states, that the old road system if 
properly worked can be made to give us at 
least decent roads. First of all, we must 
have ditches for draining the subsoil. Sur- 
face drainage will not suffice. These ditches 
should be four feet deep on each side of 
the road and well tiled or stoned up. A 
road that is once made dry to the depth of 
three or four feet can be kept in order with 
a very slight outlay. To throw good mate- 
rial into a road which has never been dry 
more than six inches deep is to throw it 
away. 





Tiore About Peach Leaf Curl. 
JOHN CRAIG, NEW YORK. 





The disease seems to be universal this 
year. This is remarkable, inasmuch as it 
is a very rare occurrence that curl leaf is 
severe in two successive years. It seems 
to be the habit of the disease to exhaust 
itself in a single season, when a rest of a 
season or two is necessary to bring it to 
full vigor again. The present season has 
upset that theory, however, and while 
growers may expect as a rule that two bad 
years will not follow in succession, they 
must look out for the exception which may 
occur more frequently than is necessary to 
prove that rule. 

Will spraying control it? Yes and no. 
Yes, if carried on year after year. No, if 
applied in a hit or miss fashion, occasion- 
ally skipping a season. Experiments car- 
ried on by myself for three successive years 
on the same trees gave good results the 
second and third years with scarcely per- 
ceptible effects the first season. At Cor- 
nell this year, good results have been ob- 
tained from three applications of bor- 
deaux mixture. I am of the opinion that 
spraying with a strong solution of cop- 
per sulphate, made before the buds swell, 
is of great importance. With regard to 
cutting back, it appears that the more se- 
verely trees are headed back the worse are 
they attacked. Some growers are now prac- 
ticing a renewal system by removing @ 
main branch entire at a time. 





The Advance in Binding Twine. 





The blockade of the Philippines is play- 
ing .havoc with the market for ,manila 
hemp, and adding materially to the cost 
of the cordage now being so extensively 
used in the harvest fields of the west. The 
price of the raw manila from which this 
product is made has practically doubled 
since the war began. Cargoes which sold 
on arrival in this country at 4@4%c per Ib 
are now quotable at 8@8%c, greatly add- 
ing to the cost of manufacture, and neces- 
sarily to consumers who were not so 
fortunate as to have secured needed sup- 
plies before the advance. Admiral Dewey’s 
blockade of the Philippines threatens to 
create a cordage dearth throughout the 
entire world. Our western farmers are 
enormous consumers of manila cordage, 
and it is also used extensively by ship 
builders and sailors. While the scarcity of 
manila may be satisfied in part by sub- 
stitutes, holders of the latter naturally 
expect to reap additional profit through 
advanced prices. The subject has been 
discussed of seeking relief through the 
government, issuing a special permit to 
bring hemp out of the Philippines to re- 
plenish the greatly restricted supply. 

Manila “hemp” is secured from a spe- 
cies of banana (Musa teztilis) native to the 
Philippines, the fiber being obtained by the 
natives scraping the leaves with a special 
knife requiring expert handling. It is one 
of the leading products of the islands and 
is exported very largely to the U S, Europe 
and the Orient. Last year a total of 825,- 
000 bales were shipped out, of which more 
than half came to the U S. Measured in 
pounds, total imports into the U S from 
the Philippines last year were 80,000,000 lbs. 
It is estimated that the present supply 
of manila hemp outside the Philippine is- 


lands will be exhausted within three 
months, and cordage manufacturers fear 
they will soon find themselves without 


raw material unless relief comes speedily. 
With the present general use of twine 
binders in the harvest fields, the obligatory 
return to the old-fashioned method of 
binding sheaves with straw would prove 
very burdensome to farmers. But this is 
only among the possibilities, and up to the 
present time we get no complaints of 
searcity. 





The Revenue Tax and the Grain Ship- 
per.—Henceforth, nearly every turn made 
will require the use of a stamp to help pay 
the cost of the war. For example, the 
farmer who ships a car of wheat from 
Ohio to be sold on Chicago board of 
trade must pay as follows: On the tele- 
gram announcing its shipment Ic, bill of 
jiading ic, inspection certificate on arrival 
at Chicago 10c, weighing certificate 10c, 
grain warehouse certificate when it is in- 
spected into store 25c, draft drawn against 
the car at time of shipment 2c, on the sale 
of grain at Chicago, supposing the car rep- 
resents $400, 5c. The commission merchant 
must place a 2c stamp on the check with 
which he pays the country shipper’s draft, 
and another 2c on the final check to bal- 
ance account. It is evidently the intention 
of the brokers to place this tax on the 
country shipper. The miller or exporter 
who eventually buys this car of wheat 
must duplicate many of these charges, 
when new certificates, etc, are made out. 
As for the tax on bills of lading, a good 
many interior shippers of freight show a 
disposition to make the railroads stand this 
burden, being convinced that congress in- 
tended transportation companies should 
do so. 





Sun Dried Apples were imported into 
Hamburg, Ger, last year to the extent of 
19,750 barrels, against 13,500 in ’96. 





Apples for Cardiff, Wales.—The bureau 
of information of the national association 
of manufacturers, Philadelphia, is in re- 


ceipt of a request from William Young, 
Cardiff, Wales (established 1878) for the 
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names of some large producers of apples, 
for which he is in the market for a consid- 
erable quantity, and desires connections 
for the coming season’s crop. 





An Important Tomato Shortage is re- 
ported in southern Ill, a section which or- 
dinarily markets enormous quantities. Ex- 
cessive rainfall late in June greatly dam- 
aged the crop, which is said to be decidedly 
short; such important shipping points as 
Cobden, Anna and Balcom will handle 
much less than the usual quantity. 





Finely Cut Silage Keeps Best. 
Cc. S. PHELPS, CT EXP STA. 





The extra labor involved in removing the 
whole corn from the silo is a serious draw- 
back to that method of storing, although 
fodder corn placed in the silo whole has 
in many instances come out in good con- 
dition. All things considered, however, 
close packing proves most desirable. Cut 
silage can be more closely “ked and the 
air will be more completely excluded than 
when the crop is put in whole. For these 
reasons the finely cut silage will be sub- 
jected to a smaller degree of fermentation 
and the losses should be correspondingly 
less. 

The advantages of slow filling as against 
rapid filling have been strongly urged as 
a means of procuring a so-called sweet 
silage. The term sweet silage, however, is 
a misnomer, when used to designate a def- 
inite condition. Such a product as strictly 
sweet silage never came from a silo, and 
the term, if used at all, should be one of de- 
gree rather than of kind. Slow filling 
causes a greater degree of heat to develop 
in the silage and this tends to soften the 
mass and cause closer packing, whi-: the 
high temperature dces not favor the form- 
ation of acids. At this high temperature, 
135 to 150 degrees F, certain forms of fer- 
mentation often progress rapidly, and the 
fact that less acid is formed hen slow fill- 
ingis practiced doesnot prove thatthere isa 
smaller loss of food constituents during 
the siloing process. 





The Most Enduring Paint.—While some 
mixed paints may be honestly compounded, 
the great majority of them contain large 


quantities of adulterants—ground chalk, 
barytes, terra alba, silica, benzine; alka- 
lies, etc. They look well for a little while, 


but soon scale off, become discolored and 
do not protect the wood. By far the best 
method is to purchase pure white lead and 
pure linseed oil from some house with a 
well established reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing. With these you will have a 
foundation for a good paint, and any tint 
may be secured by adding the proper color- 
ing matter. This kind of a paint will cover 
a comparatively large surface, is in the 
end the cheapest and when another coating 
is necessary it can be put on without re- 
moving the old paint. The very best grade 
of white lead and linseed oil can be se- 
cured from the National Lead- Co, 100 
William street, New York. Send for prices, 
stating that American Agriculturist direct- 
ed you to do so. 








CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS 
of all sizes, » post psitively ~~ Best, and Carriers 7 
to match. informa- 
tion about + thing Jf best 
Horse-power, Thresher,Clover- 
huller,Dog-powar, Rye "Thresh- 
er and Binder, Fanning mill 
y mele ge i and és . 

ra; Land-roller, eam-en- 
oun h Root-cutter,Corn-sheller andRound-silo, Address 
-D. HARDER, M’f’r, Cobleskill N.Y. 
s@"Please tell what you wish to purchase. 
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A Farmer’s Wife 


Should be Strong and Healthy—How 
Hood’s Will Help Her. 


“IT write with pleasureto tell what Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has done for me. I suffered for years 
from dyspepsia and tried all kinds of remedies 
without avail. Since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Iam cured and I feel strong and healthy. I believe 
I should not be alive to-day if I had not taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”’” MRS. D. O. WHITMAN, 
Andover, Mass. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills cure indigestion, biliousness. 


Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mizing.” 


















“Ely” Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


Hay or 46 Inch 
$s Feed Opening 







Power Leverage 64 to 4 STEE 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, IH. 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


*-A-& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catal 

and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material. 

H oO HOUSEWRECKING co. 


Purchasers of GAs Fai 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 


aad Chicago Postoffice Building. 
Hi: ow Many Apples 
doesit take tomakea — of 
Cider? No eens WE 
take less if you use 
HYDR A U Lic 
PRESS 


and the cider —_ be better, 

















queer and will keep longer, 
m’t buy until you get our eatalogue. 
9 freA PRESS MPG. CO, 
Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 





CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Se 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 116 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y, 











THE SOUTH-SIDE FRUIT CARRIERS, "yi." 


tucks, Peaches, Plums, &c, with all the latest ideas in 
sevetis packages. Send for iliustrated Tnkling and 

Prices. South Side Manufacturing Co., 
etersburg, Va. 
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both necessary to best Fesults4 “y agriculture. 
DRAIN TILE meets every requirement. Mee also Sewer 
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Fruit Book hee, ite quick, —ea marvel We PAY FI REIGHT 


colored plates of 21 fruits, ‘100 photos. 
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six months’ volume of 
American Agriculturist, which closed with 
our June 25 issue, will soon be ready. It 
is indispensable to those who preserve the 
magazine. The index will be mailed free 
to any subscriber who asks for it by pos- 
tal. 


The index to the 


EE 

All the leading state fairs will be held this 
year with the exception of the Iowa and 
Nebraska shows. Both these are post- 
poned on account of the exposition at 
Omahaand the energies of the twostate or- 
ganizations will bedevoted to developing the 
agricultural side of this exposition. Exten- 
sive preparations are being made by all 
fair societies. With excellent crops and 
an increased interest in live stock caused 
by higher prices, they should all be suc- 
cessful. 


——— 

Early July finds crop progress marked 
in every part of the country. The later ce- 
reals are in generally excellent shape, with 
the harvest for small grains well under 
way in the central and southwestern 
states. As shown in American Agricultur- 
ist’s array of crop reports elsewhere in this 
number, a liberal yield of hay is being se- 
cured, and potatoes promise well, subject 
of course, to later deterioration should 
such develop. The present outlook for 
winter apples is far less brilliant than ear- 
lier in the season, but this may prove a 
blessing in disguise. A crop of moderate 
proportions at fair prices pays better than 
a bumper yield with consequently depress- 
ed market conditions. 

nines amin 

The adulteration of flour by the addition 
of mineraline, which is nothing but ground 
soapstone, is one of the worst frauds ever 
attempted. This substance is not only 


valueless as food but injurious to health. 
It is being widely advertised by a North 
States having pure food 


Carolina concern, 


EDITORIAL 


laws should watch carefully for this sub- 
stance. Where protection is not afforded 
by law only the best brands of flour should 
be purchased and these from well known 
and reliable manufacturers and dealers. 
By demanding pure goods it will be impos- 
sible to sell adulterated stuff, flour, butter, 
cheese, or other commodity. 


The Country Cemetery. 


The loving care bestowed upon this spot 
is an index of civilization, its absence a 
mark of ignorance or of due regard for the 
things of this world. The fact that a 
deserted and untidy corner of the town is 
a cemetery, is the greater reason for the 
expenditure of labor upon it. Usually such 
ywork must be done by a comparatively 
few, out of love or public spirit. But if 
these organized a cemetery association, 
or improvement society, their work would 
be more likely to be continued after they, 
too, are gone. Corporations don’t die. 

In deciding upon the nature and extent 
of the adornment to be bestowed, consider 
the motives. The park, the roadside, the 
open spaces of the town are diversified 
with trees, fountain, shrubbery and green- 
sward, for the pleasure of the people, and 
because it is a paying investment to make 
a town as attractive as possible. It is 
the wish, we are sure, of the most reverent 
of those whose cherished dead lie in the 
burial-ground that the place be not cold 
and awful, but a sunny spot where child- 
ren shall love to wander and none feel a 
shudder to walk its paths. How shall 
our loved ones be remembered, unless there 
be eyes to read the memorials we erect? 
The fantastic imagination of Hawthorne 
created for the old-fashioned cemetery 


with its urns and cypresses and weeping 
willows, the phase, ‘“Death’s. pleasure 
ground.” No such grewsome description 


fits the sensible, modern cemetery. In so 
far as nature can make it beautiful with- 
out ostentation, or a suggestion of the car- 
nal, it is a park. City cemeteries in these 

ays are among the choicest products of 
the landscape gardener’s art, and are 
thronged on Sundays and holidays with 
happy, reverent humanity. 

A committee composed of persons of fine 
feeling and sense of propriety will know 
by instinct how far the adornment of the 
rural burying ground can go without the 
violation of good taste. Trees, flowers, 
shrubbery, a rivulet or a fountain, benches 
where strollers may rest, belong there. Eu- 
gene Field, upon whose grave the flowers 
now bloom, fancied the angels loving to 
linger in these pleasant paths. One of his 
sweetest poems contains these lines: 

“Out yonder in the moonlight, wherein 
God’s acre lies, 

Go angels walking to and fro, singing their 
lullabies, 

Their radiant wings are folded and their 
eyes are bended low, 

As they sing among the beds whereon the 
flowers love to grow, 


“Sleep, oh, sleep! 
The Shepherd guardeth his sheep. 
Fast speedeth the night away, 
Soon cometh the glorious day; 
Sleep, weary ones, while ye may,— 
Sleep, oh, sleep!’ ” 

Bearing in mind that the cemetery is 
God’s acre; that his acre belongs to every 
man, woman and child who would seek its 
shady paths; and that no other plot of 
ground in the town more deserves reverent 
care and wise adornment, no one need ex- 
perience any difficulty in deciding how to 
deal with this problem. 


it t= 

The exposition at Omaha is being well 
attended for the busy season and visitors 
seem more than satisfied. A number of our 
correspondents who have no interest in 
the exposition except as American citizens 
speak in glowing terms of the exhibits and 
unite in urging their friends to see the dis- 
play. It is indeed fitting that the great 
west, which has been such a potent factor 
in the progress of the United States, should 
at this time make an adequate display of 
its resources, 








OUR: SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


Apple Prospects Far from Brilliant. 





Earlier promise of a good crop of apples 
in the commercial orchard belt of the U §S 
has given way to positive and severe de- 
terioration. There cannot be a full crop of 
winter fruit, even though conditions from 
this time forward should be perfect. The 
apple crop has progressed far enourh to 
make these facts indubitable, as brought 
out through the exhaustive inquiry just 
completed by American Agriculturist in ev- 
ery important apple section of the country. 
Practically no heavy apple state now 
promises a full crop, certainly nothing like 
the record-breaker of two years ago. In 
some important sections, however, the out- 
look at present is for a yield fully as good 
(if not better) as that of last year, when 
shortages were the rule. In reflecting these 
conditions of general disappointment in 
crop development the fact is not lost to 
sight that the weeks to come, under favor- 
able conditions, may do much to develop 
the crop; it is altogether too early to pre- 
dict any really serious shortage so far as 
market requirements are concerned, even 
though orchards have gone backward the 
last few weeks. 

As shown at various times in our col- 
umns, the general promise earlier was ex- 
cellent. Orchards came through the win- 
ter in good shape, weather was not such as 
to unduly hasten blooming and early 
spring frosts did little apparent damage, 
trees as a whole blossoming freely. This 
led to the belief that, following the off 
year ’97, there would probably be a large 
yield in ’98. But surroundings proved high- 
ly unfavorable to a realization of this early 
promise, and the late spring and opening 
months of summer havé brought disaster 
to important portions of the apple belt. In 
reports to American Agriculturist from 
leading orchardists, specialists, state offi- 
cials, and members of the national apple 
shippers’ ass’n, the general trend of opinion 
is to the effect that the spring was alto- 
gether too wet and cold for the best devel- 
opment of the crop; that even though fruit 
set well as a whole (with some notable ex- 
ceptions) it has dropped very badly in the 
recent past, the extent of this being aggra- 
vated by a serious development of insect 
and fungous pests. No season in recent 
years has been so favorable to this latter 
condition, and in spite of a most vigorous 


fight instituted by our progressive or- 
chardists, spraying in a vast number of 


instances has been ineffectual in checking 
ravages which have done so much to cut 
down crop probabilities. 

In no state is there uniform prospect of 
a full apple crop. The July condition is 
apparently best in New England, parts of 
Canada, Wis, and a few other sections of 
the northwest; nowhere is there a more 
general complaint of severe deterioration 
than in the heavy apple section of central 
and western N Y, which is always such a 
factor in supplying the markets. No at- 
tempt has been made in this _ report 
to forecast ultimate conditions be- 
yond presenting present facts. While 
our later reports may show positive and 
even surprising recovery in crop develop- 
ment, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
enormous quantities of apples have drop- 
ped from the trees. In some instances this 
may prove but a blessing in disguise, serv- 
ing to thin otherwise overloaded branches; 
and should favorable weather be the rule 
the apples remaining on the trees may 
turn out excellent in quality and fairly lib- 
eral in quantity. 

FAIRLY OUTLOOK FOR SUMMER 

This describes the situation as a whole 
and the early varieties are already ap- 
pearing in Chicago and otht- markets. 
Owing to the nature of the fruit, this must 
be sold without delay, and prices are vari- 
able, depending largely upon condition and 
demand. With such an abundance of 
seasonable small fruits consumers pay lit- 
tle attention to apples unless quality !|5 
just right. Practically no prices have 
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been established for cider stock, although 
conditions would seem to afford a fairly 
good demand for same. 


THE MIDDLE AND EASTERN STATES. 


As pointed out, the most pronounced re- 
ports of crop damage reach us from cen- 
tral and western New York. This applies 
to such heavy producing counties as Niag- 
ara, Orleans, Wayne, Monroe, etc, where 
the fruit has dropped badly and orchards 
subjected to serious attacks by insect and 
fungous pests. One of our well posted cor- 
respondents says insects were never so bad 
and spraying never more general than now. 
A Niagara report indicates serious dam- 
age through cankerworm. In Monroe and 
Wayne counties there is much scab in spite 
of liberal spraying. In many sections of 
this belt the outlook for the apple crop ds 
for a yield about as good as that of last 
year, and of course away behind ’96, when 
the phenomenally heavy yield was secured, 
selling at prices anything but remunera- 
tive. 

Conditions are more or less similar in 
Pennsylvania and other middle states, and 
the Ohio prospect is far short of a full one, 
whatever may be developed later by crop 
improvement under better weather condi- 
tions. Michigan orchardists look for 
nothing like a full yield, and some of them 
report the fruit remaining on the trees poor 
in quality. The important apple sections 
of Missouri and Arkansas will yield indif- 
ferently unless there is a marked change 
for the better; certainly much of the fruit 
has already dropped from the trees. 

THE SITUATION IN THE CANADIAN PROVINCES. 


Scarcely less important to our friends 
across the line than to growers in the Unit- 
ed States who feel the competition of Ca- 
nadian apples, reports of only fair fruit 
prospects will be read with interest. On- 
tario will apparently have a fair but not 
large crop of winter apples. The outlook 
is for a considerable increase over last 
year’s short yield, yet very much below 
what may be termed a full crop. The 
bloom was exceptionally heavy at the usu- 
al time, but weather proved unfavorable 
and the development was uneven, some va- 
rieties promising well and others next to 
nothing. As on this side of the line, there 
is considerable complaint of apples drop- 
ping badly, and Canadian orchardists have 
been obliged to make a most vigorous fight 
against insect pests, especially canker- 
worms and caterpillars. Scab and some 
leaf blight are given as a cause and in 
many orchards the fruit failed to set prop- 
erly. In the Niagara district there is more 
complaint of this character from Astra- 
chans than other varieties. With spray- 
ing so general, however, the fruit remain- 
ing on the trees should prove good in qual- 
ity. 

Such good care is taken of Canadian or- 
chards as a whole that it is not unreason- 
able to look for a good crop in the aggre- 
gate, providing conditions remain favor- 
able henceforth. It is too early to even 
approximate the Nova Scotia crop, but the 
present outlook is fair, particularly in 
Kings county, which promises much more 
than the amount harvested last year, but 
less than a full crop. In Annapolis coun- 
ty the weather was cold and wet during 
the period of blooming, with prevailing 
easterly winds which worked against the 
orchards, and a comparatively short crop 
is suggested subject to later partial 
recovery. 


A Liberal Hay Crop in Sight. 





With so much moisture in air and soil, 
it would be strange indeed if grass failed 
to grow. Under’ existing conditions 
throughout so much of the season to date, 
meadows have flourished and a big hay 
crop seems assured, subject to partial loss 
or deterioration at harvest time. An im- 
portant part of the crop, however, has been 
already secured, with the mowing ma- 
chines busily at work in the late fields. 
While the tonnage promises large the 
grass has been cured in better shape and 
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the quality of the hay should show a 
marked improvement over that of last 
year. 

Farmers early in the spring set aside 
the usual liberal acreage for this import- 
ant crop, and with the low price of timothy 
and clover seeds many worn-out meadows 
were built up, greatly aided by the propi- 
tious climatic conditions of plentiful moist- 
ure and a fair amount of warm sunshine. 
In fact in many parts of the western 
states the wet weather has been excessive, 
causing heavy growth of grass, with com- 
viaints of its lodging here and there. 
Throughout the great Mississippi basin a 
good crop is being secured which should 
grade better than that of last year. There 
has been fair growth in the older middle 
and eastern states, some talk of light 
yield from old meadows, but the outlook 
at the time of this preliminary report is 
for general abundance. New York and 
New England have had plenty of rainfall, 
conducive to heavy growth of grass, and 
our reports from Canada point to liberal 
yields practically everywhere. The hay 
harvest is well under way in Canada and 
promises the heaviest in years, particularly 
in Ontario and Quebec, where ample rains 
have done much to develop growth, the 
crop forging ahead of last year’s position. 
New Brunswick anticipates a big yield; lit- 
tle winter killing, and growth this season 
rapid and luxurious. Much old crop hay 
remains, owing to the lack of market in the 
United States, and the outlook in that 
province is for continuously low prices. 





Potato Growers Highly Favored. 





A very large acreage, a good start, 
rapid development, and freedom from 
noteworthy damage through insect or fun- 
gous attacks succinctly describes the po- 
tato crop in the principal sections at the 
opening of July. These facts are clearly 
brought out in an investigation made by 
American Agriculturist, and growers every- 
where are highly encouraged. That the 
’98 potato acreage would prove a large one 
was a foregone conclusion months ago, 
with prices ruling so high throughout the 
entire season. As indicated in our col- 
umns some weeks since, the acreage of 
early potatoes in the south showed a con- 
siderable increase; this has been followed 
by good fruition, the tubers now appear- 
ing in all northern markets. Farmers in 
the important potato sections of N E, N 
Y, O, Mich, and the northwest put the seed 
into the ground under excellent conditions, 
and while here and there it has developed 
rather slowly, the plant not coming up 
well, this is a rare exception. The beetle 
is ubiquitous; but no more so than usual 
this year, and in fact many of our reports 
show this insect pest is well under con- 
trol and damage to the growing plant not 
serious, through judicious apptication of 
paris green. If favorable weather condi- 
tions continue, with no _ serious develop- 
ment of blight, there is every reason to be- 
lieve the ’98 crop of potatoes will prove a 
liberal one and considerably in excess of 
that of last year. 


EXCELLENT OUTLOOK IN MIDDLE AND EAST. 


In the heavy potato sections of the mid- 
dle states farmers have little cause for 
complaint up to the present time. The 
acreage is large, the crop condition fair 
to fine. In Ohio there are some reports 
of rather slow growth, but this may be 
remedied by better weather. The situa- 
tion is all right in N Y as a whole, and 
with continued favorable weather a large 
yield is probable. Bugs are plentiful, yet 
no complaints come to us of serious dam- 
age from either insect or fungous pests. 
Wet weather was so general a few weeks 
ago that seed here and there rotted in the 
ground, but the crop is now looking- well. 

Pennsylvania will probably have a good 
crop, so with the Virginias, while the yield 
in Tennessee has been somewhat shortened 
by late drouth. Seldom, if ever, has the 
potato acreage of New England been as 
large as this year. Reports to American 
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WISE. 


There are other railroads, but if you can get 
a ticket via the New York Central you know 
you will have not only the best service and make 
the fastest time, but when you reach your 
journey’s end you will find yourself in the 
center of the city to which you travel, and 
having passed over the most comfortable route, 
you will vow never to go by any other. 

‘‘A word to the wise is better than an una- 
bridged dictionary to one who can’t read.” 
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“America’s Great Resorts,” a 48-page Zemaeiet. 
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and illustrating many of the principal health an 
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receipt of one 2-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
pg: a dy Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station; 
New Yor 
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Agriculturist from every important section 
are uniform in this respect, some of the 
best posted people in leading counties plac- 
ing the increase over last year at 15 to 25 
per cent. Aroostook county is in fine shape, 
specialists who have been traveling over 
that part of Maine saying the crop is above 
the average in condition, promising a large 
yield, with weather exceptionally good, and 
only the possibility of later development 
of damage, a reason to prevent an excep- 
tionally heavy output of fine tubers. The 
acreage in New Hampshire and Vermont is 
perhaps 10 per cent. larger, condition fair 
to high, bugs well under control. This ap- 
plies also to Massachusetts and southern 
New England as a whole, and the late crop 
is coming along in fine shape. 


A LIBERAL AREA WAS SEEDED IN CANADA. 


sprouted well, and the growth has been 
very good up to the present time. The 
trying season for this crop is in the weeks 
to come. The acreage in New Brunswick 
is probably larger than last year but re- 
stricted to some extent by the scarcity of 
seed potatoes. The area in Nova Scotia 
shows an increase and the present condi- 
tion is excellent. Quebec promises a lib- 
eral crop, and so with Ontario where de- 
velopment is seasonable and insect pests 
well under control. 





Composition of Hay, as influenced by 
the time of cutting, is not as marked as 
might be supposed, so far as chemical 
analysis shows. A. G. M. is presented be- 
lew with a comparative exhibit of many 
analyses of timothy hay (Phleum pratense), 
from the official compilation. Of course 
the varying amounts of water in the 
hays make it necessary to use the average 
of chemically dry hay, containing no water, 
for intelligent comparison. When cut in 
full bloom timothy hay usually contains as 
much nutriment if not more than when 
fully ripe, but it is so much more palatable 
and digestible that a ton of the early cut 
hay averages less waste and better results 
when fed than the late cut and more woody 
hay. Chemical analysis is a help, but not 
an infallible guide in judging values of any 
fodder. 

ANALYSES TIMOTHY HAY CUT AT DIF’NT TIMES. 


co -Whencut——, io) 
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In air-dry hay a2 © BS Eg 
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Water, most, 28.9 21.6 22.7 28.9 
least, 7.0 7.8 7.0 6.1 
average, 15.0 14.2 14.1 13.2 
Ash, most, 6.0 5.4 5.1 6.3 
least, 2.5 3.5 2.7 2.5 
average, 4.5 4.4 3.9 4.4 
Frotein, most, 7.5 8.1 6.0 9.7 
least, 5.0 4.6 4.3 3.8 
average, 6.0 5.7 5.0 5.9 
Crude fiber, most, 37.1 33.4 38.5 38.5 
least, 22.2 25.7 24.8 22.3 
average, 29.6 28.1 31.1 29.0 
Starch, sugar, etc, 48.5 51.0 49.1 58.5 
least, 34.3 37.0 38.0 34.3 
average, 41.9 44.6 43.7 45.0 
Fat, average, 3.0 3.0 2.2 2.5 
In water-free hay, average of all analyses. 
Ash, 5.3 5.1 4.5 5.1 
Protein, yo 6.6 5.8 6.8 
Sugar, starch, ete, 34.7 32.7 36.2 35.5 
Fiber, 49.4 52.1 50.9 51.7 
Fat, 3.5 3.5 2.6 2.9 





Peach Crop Only Moderate—Early July 
finds the season well inaugurated, early 
southern varieties largely out of the way 
and late peaches developing rapidly in the 
middle and southern states. .These are 
less promising than a few weeks ago, and 
many complaints reach us of the fruit 
dropping badly; in numerous’ counties 
which should enjoy fine crops peaches are 
actually scarce. The condition is hardly 
satisfactory in the heavy peach section of 
the Delaware peninsula, although in the 
aggregate a good many peaches will be 
placed on the market. The wenther has 


not been favorable, with conditions conduc- 
ive to rapid development of usual pests. 
The climate and crop service weather bu- 
reau for Md and Del reports the outlook 





for peaches poor in north central Md and 
generally so in thepeninsula. Certaincoun- 
ties in north Jersey report fair fruit pros- 
pects, while in the central and souhernsec- 


tions peaches have dropped badly. The 
fruit crop is not specially promising in Pa 
and in many counties of the middle south 
the crop is indifferent. Only a moderate 
yield is expected in N Y, fruit dropping 
badly all over the state. The crop bulletin 
of the U S weather bureau says peaches 
are promising in portions of Greene and 
Orange counties, damaged by heavy wind 
and rains inSchenectady, dropping badly in 
Seneca and Sullivan. Michigan or- 
chardists hope to secure a fair crop for 
the later markets, the condition in Ind is 
spotted and so in states further west 





Extemporized Hay Fork Rigging— 
Many farmers fail to make use of that 
great labor-saver, the hay fork, because 
their barns, they think, are not properly 
arranged to accommodate the usual hay- 





Many old barns have the 
timbers framed in a way to cause some 
difficulty in this respect. Still there are 
many barns now without this help that 
with. a little planning might make use of 
the fork. The cut shows a plan for using 
an extemporized rigging between ‘‘bents”’ 
having crosswise timbers. A pulley is lo- 
cated above the mow to be filled. The 
rope from it, ‘‘A,” has the fork at its end. 
The hay is lifted straight up from the load 
because held by the rope and pulley “B,”’ 
operated by the man on the load. When the 
forkful will clear the edge of the mow, 
the rope, “B,’’ is pa. out as required either 
to drop the forkful at the front, the middle 
or the rear of the mow. The rope “A,” af- 
ter passing over the pulley above the mow, 
is carried down as directly as possible to 
the horse which draws it out. The direc- 
tion may, of course, have to be changed by 
a pulley in the barn below. The cut 
is given as a suggestion, to be modified as 
circumstances demand 


fork rigging. 





The great dairy test at the Chicago 
World’s fair appears to have passed into 
oblivion. It should have passed into his- 
tory, as it was a great test, conducted care- 
fully and by noted experts. The returns 
ought to be easily available, but as it is, 
they cannot be gotten at. Elaborate and 
costly reports have been made and these 
will some day be bound in costly prints and 
thus be beyond the reach of the average 
dairyman. Even the U § agricultural de- 
partment can give no information on this 
subject. The department should have at 
least one copy for its own use and for pub- 
lic inspection. The fruits of the costly 
work should not he allowed to become pri- 
vate property, but should be placed where 
all interested may have the benefit. The 
government should not only have the cus- 
tody of the dairy test report, but should 
publish it for the great dairy interests of 
the country.—[J. T. B., Illinois. 

UH if the government would print a di- 
gest of this, instead of wasting money 
printing bulletins on subjects of general 
knowledge, no one would complain. 





. SEASONABLE TOPICS—GRANGE 







Getting Down to Business. 
MASTER AARON JONES, NATIONAL GRANGE. 





Merchants and manufacturers have in 
the past few years materially changed 
their methods of the sale of their products, 
and in each case to the advantage of the 
merchant and manufacturer. Why not 
farmers take up this, the most important 
branch of their business, and inaugurate 
reforms equally advantageousP The pres- 
ent system of sale and handling the prod- 
ucts of the farm has been devised by 
boards of trade, and by men engaged in 
transportation and commercial enterprises 
generally, and the farmers who produce 
the products have not been consulted and 
have had but little if anything to say’ in 
the matter, and the system needs revising 
and simplifying, and it devolves on farm- 
ers to do it. It is fitting and proper that 
‘the great national order of farmers, the 
Patrons of Husbandry, should take hold 
of this all important matter, and along 
well-established business lines, inaugurate 
such changes as will place farm products 
into the hands of the consumer at the least 
possible expense in commissions, storage, 
transfer, insurance, and other fix d 
charges. 


en 
“Bills and Accounts.” 

Every grange should have a finance com- 
mittee to which every bill should be re- 
ferred. Anyone having a bill against a 
grange should make an itemized account 
of the same and hand it to this committee 
so that when “bills and accounts” are call- 
ed, thesecretaryc npresentit to the grange 
indorsed by the finance committee. If a bill 
should be read by the secretary which has 
not been indorsed by the committee, it 
should be referred to them at once for their 
indorsement before being passd upon by 
the grange. 

The duty of the finance committee is to 
examine all bills and see that the amount 
called for was expended and that for 
which it was spent was essential and that 
the price charged is reasonable. It some- 
times becomes necessary for the commit- 
tee to make some changes in the bill be- 
fore they indorse it and it is always better 
for the person who presents the bill to 
have it modified by the committee than to 
have any objection raised against the bill 
when it is before the grange. Again it 
saves etime to have these accounts inspect- 
ed by the committee and has a tendency 
to relieve the individual of any criticism 
by having the indorsement of the finance 
committee. One of the benefits of the 
grange is its business training, and the 
business of a grange should be conducted 
properly in all of its details that the 
grange may receive these lessons, which 
will be useful to them, in any society or or- 
ganization whether social, business or 
political.—[Lecturer C. M. Freeman, O 
State grange. 


NEW YORK. 
Children’s Day Fitly Observed. 


Silas Wright grange observed children’s 
day June 25, and Lecturer Kate G: Har- 
rington made the day one long to be re- 
membered by young and old. The hall was 
festooned with ropes of evergreen over 
walls, pictures, doorways and archway. 
The beautiful altar, draped with trailing 
vines, showed here and there the starry- 
eyed daisy and sweet scented clover. The 
head of the hall was banked with flowers, 
row upon row; above this hung the large 
letter F in evergreen, and still above this 
in an arc the words “Floras Bower.” 

The feast took place at noon, the children 
occupying tables by themselves. At 2 p m 
the organ pealed forth Mendelssohn’s 
grand march under the skillful fingers of 
Sister Ella Smith, and the children, each 
bearing a rose, came marching in, led by 
Ruby Hildreth and John Harrington. Once 
around the room and then formed in the 
letter F before Flora, lovely in her attire 
of pink velvet and crepon glittering with 
silver spangles. Out of the silence that fol- 
igned came the voice of John Harrington 
giving the children’s greeting to Flora, 
who responded in choice language and el- 
egant diction explaining the meaning of 
this day and of the many flowers. As the 
long line passed on the way to seats, each 
dropped a rose upon Flora’s table with 
which her attendants decorated the !a:s° 
Fr. early two hours were taken up with 





orations, readings, recitations und music, 
the audience generously applauding each 
participant. So lengthy a program was 


never better rendered. All did remarkably 
well. 











Spanish Fleet Annihilated. 


Admiral Cervera’s fleet, so long penned 
up in Santiago harbor, was totally de- 
stroyed while making a dash to pass Samp- 
son’s fleet Sunday. The Spanish fleet con- 
sisted of the armored cruiser Cristobal 
Colon, Almirante Oquendo, Infanta Maria 
Teresa, Vizcaya and torpedo boat destroy- 
ers Furor and Pluton. The fight was ter- 
rific, the Spaniards bravely sticking to their 
guns until the ships were finally beached, 
shattered, burning hulks. The American 
ships participating were the Iowa, Oregon, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Texas, Brooklyn 
and converted yacht Gloucester. The New 
York, the flagship, came up just in time to 
assist at the end. The American fire was 
deadly from the moment the enemy appear- 
ed and the Spanish ships were riddled from 


stem to stern. The Spanish loss was in 
the hundreds, while only one American 
was killed and one wounded. Admiral 


Cervera finally ran his ships ashore; where 
he surrendered. He is now a prisoner 
aboard the Gloucester. Sampson has from 
1000 to 1500 prisoners, and the victory was 
as complete as was Dewey’s in Manila har- 
bor. There is now practically nothing to 
prevent Sampson’s entrance to Santiago 
harbor, when the city will be at his mercy. 
There is little doubt but that before these 
words are read the American army will 
occupy Santiago and the American fleet 
will ride in safety where Cervera so long 


kept his ships. The brilliant victory of 
Sampson and Schley came as a glorious 
Fourth of July present to the American 


people. 


Santiago Must Yield.—At this writing, 
Santiago is surrounded by the American 
troops under the command of Gen Shafter, 
who after fierce fighting has captured the 
outposts, and has demanded the surren- 
der of the city on pain of bombardment. In 
ease of the latter, Sampson’s fleet will as- 
sist from the water and the city will be the 
center of a terrible storm of shot and shell. 
The American attack on the outposts be- 
gan last week Friday and the fighting last- 
ed all day, to be renewed early the next 
morning. The American loss was heavy, 
1000 killed and wounded the first day. Cer- 
vera’s fleet in the harbor participated, 
shelling the American lines. The Span- 
ish resistance was stubborn and Shafter 
was handicapped by lack of heavy guns 
which could not be brought up from the 
coast on account of the road. The hills 
above the city were finally captured and 
the fall of the city itself is sure. Shafter 
has cabled for another hospital ship and 
more surgeons. The New York, Michigan, 
and Massachusetts volunteers and Roose- 
velt’s rough riders were at the front and 
suffered severely. Shafter’s ultimatum al- 
lowed 24 hours for a reply. Non-combatants 
and citizens were given opportunity to 
leave the city, passing through the Ameri- 
can lines. Spanish loss is estimated at 600. 





Plans Mapped Out.—So far as known 
the present war plans include an expedi- 
tion to Porto Rico, Gen. Miles commanding 
in person; the dividing of Sampson’s fleet 
after the fall of Santiago, part to cross the 
ocean under Admiral Watson to harry the 
Spanish coast and give battle to the few 
remaining Spanish ships in home waters. 
No attempt will be made to attack Havana 
at present. 


Ladrone Islands Ours.—Word comes 
from Dewey that the Ladrone islands were 
taken by the Charleston and are now ours. 
The first expedition has arrived at Manila, 
convoyed by the Charleston. 





The Prickly Pear, found in New South 
Wales, when steamed in a large covered 
boiler containing a small amount of water, 
is found to be a very satisfactory food for 
cattle and it i8 also relished by pigs. This 
may become an important stock food in 
dry climates. 





The World’s Corn Crop approximates 
2200 million bushels annually, of which the 
U §S produces 82 per cent.—[American Ag- 
riculturist Year Book for 1898. 





Your American Agriculturist year book 
is a very valuable compilation of facts and 
events, coupled with historical data and 
interesting current topics. Its perusal is 
not only calculated to inform, but also to 
captivate the mind.—[Gilbert Jeffery, Che- 
nango Co, N Y. 
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French Achromatic Telescope 


GIVEN FOR 8 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Every Subscriber is Entitled to our Year Book and 


Almanac for 1898. 
FOR ONLY $2 15 ostpaid including A YEAR’SSU 
. CRIPTION TO OUR JOURNAL 


and the American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1893. 


we will send one of these telescopes 
CE. 


This Telescope is first-class in every respect and our subscribers 
testify that it is equal to other instruments that cost 
from $5.00 to $15.00 each. 


High power achromatic telescopes have heretofore ‘sold at 
prices placing them almost beyond the reach of persons of 
moderate means. The telescope we now offer is just what the 
people want, a real philosophical instrument, at a‘low price. 


FARMERS, HERDSMEN, HUNTERS, PROSPECTORS, 
SAILORS, TRAVELERS, TOURISTS, AND, IN 
FACT, EVERYBODY, WILL FIND THIS 
INSTRUMENT INVALUABLE. 


Farmers and herdsmen can see their cattle or sheep miles 
away. Hunters can distinguish game at great distances, and by 
this means not give warning of their approach. The Tourist can 
bring distant mountains, valleys rt cities almost to his feet, 
while anyone with this telescope will soon become familiar with 
different objects that before (from their great distance) he knew 
nothing of. Friends and acquaintances can be recognized at 
great distances and the instrument will prove both instructive 
and amusing to everyone. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TELESCOPE. 


DIMENSIONS: The length of the telescope, when extended, is 
464 inches; when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 14 inches. 


FIVE LENSES. This useful and beautiful instrument has 
five lenses, of the best French manufacture. The object lenses 
are achromatic, that is, convex and concave, having different re- 
fractive and dispersive powers, with the curvatures so adjusted 
that the chromatic aberration produced by the one is corrected 
by the other, and the light emerges from the compound lens un- 
decomposed, or free from color, objects at a long distance appear- 
ing clear and natural. 

BRASS SLIDES. The slides and mountings are made of brass, 
highly polished, the telescope tubes fitting closely into each other. 

BRASS SAFETY CAPS. Safety caps of polished brass cover 
the exposed ends of the instrument, keeping out dampness and 
dust when not in use. 

MOROCCO COVERED TUBES. The main tube or body of 
the telescope is covered with handsome French morocco, making 
it altogether a most excellent instrument. 

Each Telescope is furnished in a strong, cloth-covered case. It 
is strongly made and cannot get out of order, but will last for a 





. lifetime. 





HOW FAR YOU CAN SEE WITH IT. 


If the atenagaere is clear you can see the time ona tower clock 
at a distance of five miles. A man who is one mile away will 
appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are 
familiar can be recognized at a distance of three or four miles. 
The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. What are supposed to 
be mountains or extinct craters on the surface of the moon can be 
seen plainly with the glass. 

1ere is not a man, woman or child who cannot find uses for 
such a glass almost every day of their lives. Many of our customers 
write us that they never had so much pleasure and enjoyment 
from a small investment as this telescope afforded them. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF IT. 


ALL WE CLAIMED FOR IT.—I received the amosetae by mail in good 
order and am more than pleased with it. I find it better than I expected 
and all you claim for it. I have let others try it and they all pronounce it a 
very clear, distinct glass, as good as they ever saw for lis size.—(Geo. B, 
Harris, Ceuterville, R. 1. 


EQUAL TO A $15 INSTRUMENT.—I have compared your Tele- 
scope with a field glass costing $15 and with another of English manufac- 
ture of three inches more length costing $7, and consider the power of yours 
fully equal to either of the higher priced giasses.—(George H. Northrop, 
Naugatuck, Ct. 

SEES THIRTY MILES.—The French Achromatic Leng Ireceived of 
you gives good satisfaction. Rocks, trees and bushes are distinctly seen 
at the top of Smoky Mountain from our residence, 30 miles distant.—({M. 
F. Johnson, Maryville, Tenn. 

g TIMES ITS COST.—The French Achromatic Telescope 

Pr. ytd pdr gS since is indeed a superb instrument. I have fre- 

uently observed the nail heads in a barn wall at a distance of half a mile 

our times its cost would not induce me to part with it.—({Marquis P. 
Truax, Almo, Ind. 








Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send 
to the one nearest you. 
NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Lumbering Camp in the South. 


M. F. BERRY, MISSISSIPPI. 





Only a comparatively few persons are 
aware of the magnitude and commercial 
importance of the lumber interests tn the 
pine regions in many parts of the south, 
particularly portions of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. The shipments of sawlogs, finished 
lumber, turpentine, resin, cotton, early 
fruits and vegetables and beef cattle 
amount to millions of dollars annually, in- 
fusing life and prosperity into every line of 
business. When a railroad is buiit through 
any section covered with pine forest, large 
sawmills are soon established and prosper- 
ous villages spring up. 

One of these thriving lumber towns is 
Laurel, Mississippi, and among the saw- 
mills is one with a record output of 36 mil- 
lion feet of lumber annually. The dis- 
bursements of this mill for labor, freight, 
and improvements approximate $250,000 
each year. Their logging railway extends 
15 miles into the timber. Each train is 
provided with a crane and pulley hooks 
which seize any log within 200 feet and 
swing it on the cars like a thing of life. 
They have 86 movable camp cottages 12x24 
feet, divided into rooms. When removal is 
necessary, these cottages are lifted by the 
crane intact without disturbing furniture 
or family and placed on the train and 
moved forward and in a few hours’ time 
swung down into the new camp in perfect 
order. This is a new feature in logging 
camps never before excelled. It is said 
to be better planned, better equipped and 
more complete in every department than 
any mill in the United States. 

The company hes enough timber in sight 
to run the mill for 25 years. In common 
with other saw mills along railroad lines in 
the pine region it has thousands of acres of 
cut off—lands suitable for farms—on which 
many southern and northern people are 
locating. There are already at Laurel 50 
people from Clinton, Iowa, and as many 
more from Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and 
Ohio, whose energy and exemplary meth- 
ods have infused a quicker step into the 
native population. The land is capable of 
producing large crops. Dr W. S. Lindsay 
and Ed Parker, who farm together near 
Sandersville, gathered last year 115 bales 
of cotton from 150 acres, 600 bu oats from 
15 acres, besides 1500 bu corn and 300 of 
peas (with about same amount left in field 
ungathered for stock), 200 gallons sugar 
cane molasses, with potatoes, fruits and 
vegetables of considerable value on 85 
acres. These lands have been made fruit- 
ful by judicious rotation and the intelli- 
gent use of fertilizers. No country can 
offer a more beneficent climate. Abun- 
dant water is supplied from many small 
streams. 





NEW YORK. 


Black Creek, Allegany Co, July 4—Crops 
of all kinds are looking fine. Pastures fur- 
nish an abundance of feed. A large hay 
crop assured. Apple tree worms were never 
known to be so numerous. Many dairy- 
men are inclined to reduce their herds and 
stock their farms with sheep. 


Athens, Greene Co, July 4—The crop of 
grass is large and the quality better than 
for several years. Much old hay still on 
hand, as it has not sold for enough to pay 
for handling. Rye and oats are looking 
well, and of the latter a large acreage has 
been sown. Strawberries were extra good, 
both in yield and quality, and prices dur- 
ing the early part of the season very 
good in the local market. Raspberries and 
blackcaps are looking well, and the latter 
are beginning to ripen. Cherries are an av- 
erage yield, and they rot less and are not as 
much troubled with insect pests as usual, 
but they ripen unevenly, and the black 
varieties are off color. Pear and apple 
growers are much discouraged; the bloom 
was profuse, but little fruit set, and what 
did has been dropping. The pear crop of 
"98 will not be more than 10 per cent of 
that of ’97. Buckwheat has been the stan- 
dard crop in this section to sow in orchards 
after the spring and early summer cultiva- 
tion, but it is getting to be thought better 
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to sow clover. Crimson clover sometimes 
does well, but it is often too dry at the 
proper time to sow to have it get a good 
start, and very often it does not endure 
the cold of winter. Sown a little earlier 
red clover sometimes does better, and prob- 
ably more of it will be used this year. 


Fairport, Monroe Co, July 5—Small fruits 
set very full, but dry weather has shorten- 
ed the crop. Strawberries were good but 
would have been much better had there 
been more rain. The Thomas canning 
works took in 7000 qts in one day. Both the 
canning works are buying cherries largely. 
The Cobb works have under contract near- 
ly all the corn they can put up. They have 
contracted for 500 acres to be grown by 
farmers in Monroe and Wayne counties. 
Farmers have begun haying. Old meadows 
cut light owing to dry weather. The same is 
true with the oat crop. There has been 
good weather for corn which is pushing 
ahead finely. Asparagus cutting is nearly 
closed. 

Glen, Montgomery Co, July 4—As a rule 
the hay crop is large, especially new seed- 
ing. Timothy meadows, however, are very 
foul, and but little marketable hay is 
found in this vicinity. Corn looks fairly 
well. Oats will be short. A large acreage 
of buckwheat is being sown. The required 
amount of stock having been subscribed, 
a farmers’ co-operative creamery will be 
built here. Directors elected for one year 
are: E. Shelp, F. Edwards, W. J. Dieven- 
dorf, H. D. Shelp and J. S. Edwards. This 
is something this section has needed for a 
number of years and it is hoped that it will 
be a grand success. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, July 4—Grass 
is very heavy and haying is on. -Butter is 
18c and cheese 6%c. Potatoes are $1 per 
bu and nearly everything else high. June 
was a cool month but the weather is very 
hot at present. Crops generally are look- 
ing well. Fruit promises a moderate 
yield with the exception of plums. Have 
had good rains but not too much. 


Morris, Otsego Co, July 5—Farmers are 
all busy with haying; they will have a 
large crop. Oats are looking well with 
this exception, some of the leaves appear 
to be dead. Cannot find the cause, do 
not think it will injure the grain. Pota- 
toes and corn are looking well, with every 
indication of large crops. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, July 5— 
Haying has begun with a heavy crop. 
Strawberries not as good a crop as was ex- 
pected. Field berries are a good crop. 
Cows are shrinking in milk and feed is not 
as good as it has been. 


Saratoga Co—Some miscreant lately ad- 


ministered lead poison to three registered 
Guernsey yearlings, the property of John 
M. Eddy of Saratoga Springs. By dint of 
antidotes administered by Veterinary Wil- 
lis, the heifers were saved. Indications at 
SaratogaSprings point to an unusually suc- 
cessful season. The Saratoga county grang- 
ers are making arrangements for a 
county picnic to be held at Ballston lake 
between Aug 12 and 20. A fine program 
will be arranged and an effort will be 
made to secure. the attendance of State 
Master E. B. Norris as_ the _ principal 
speaker. W. T. Becker, representing Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, is now making his bi- 
ennial trip through Saratoga county. 


In Eastern New York—For 10 years 


there has not been so heary a crop of new 
seeding. Indeed, it seems that ’98 is es- 
sentially a clover year. On old meadows 
where seed has not been sown for sev- 
eral years, there is a dense heavy growth 
of medium clover. There is scarcely any 
clean timothy, weeds and daisies being un- 
usually prevalent. There are enormous 
quantities of old hay on hand and farmers 
are devising means of handling and hous- 
ing the new crop, at the same time won- 
dering what they will do with it in view of 
the present low prices and the lack of 
stock to feed. Rye, where not winter kill- 
ed, is beginning to ripen and is tall, thick 
and heavily loaded. There is a greatly re- 
duced acreage of oats, due to the pre- 
vailing wet weather at seeding time. The 
crop is not in a very satisfactory condi- 
tion. Corn has felt the impetus of the late 
warm, dry weather and shows a fine stand, 
while potatoes, with an increased acreage, 
show a growth above the average. Despite 
the fact that all fruit trees blossomed 
heavily, apples will not be more than a 
half crop,while pears and plums will be 
scarce. Prevention of fertilization by con- 





‘Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five cents a 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 

.The acdress must be counted as part of the acivertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a larse one, 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








he yp Holstein Prize Herd. Show or foundation stock 
\/ for sale at reasonable prices. This herd has won over 600 
ribbons in five years, amounting to over $8,000 in money, besides 
many medals, diplom=s and butter prizes. Also fine Southdown 
Rams, Duroe-Jersey Swine, and Eges of fancy poultry at $1 per 
sitting. W. M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Northampton Co., Pa. 





~ FENCE MACHINE makes fence of coiled spring wire, 
uy 10to 20 cts rd, Circulars free. J. H. WALKEK, Plain 
City, Ohio. 





ABBAGE PLANTS. Ten varieties, $1 thousand. GEORGE 
TILLINGHAST, La Vlume, Pa. 





Farmers Who Use 
Farmers’ Exchange. 


One party writes: “My advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agriculturist paid me 
better than all the other papers that I advertised my stock 
in. For farmers having anything to sell, I don’t think 
they can find any better paper to advertise in than 
The Agriculturist.” 








tinued wet weather during blossom time 
is the cause assigned. Millions of small, 
green caterpillars are defoliating the ma- 
ple trees about Schenectady, N Y.—[W. T. 
Becker, General Agent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brookfield, Tioga Co, July 5—Hay is 
an average crop. Corn and tobacco are 
growing rapidly. Oats bid fair to be an 
average crop. A large amount of buck- 
wheat has been sown. Apples will not be 
more than two-thirds of a crop compared 
with two years ago. Several orchards are 
badly affected by the tent worm, and the 
farmers who have them do not try to ex- 
terminate them. Potatoes are late, and 
have come up unevenly. Small fruits will 
not be as abundant as expected some time 
ago. Young cattle and calves are bringing 
good prices. A scrub calf brings $5 and 
an extra good one 10. Yearlings are bring- 
ing all the way from 16 to 22. Buyers 
paid 2lc for unwashed wool and 27c for 
washed. Butter is bringing 12 to l4c and 
cheese 7%4c. No one is buying hay at 
present. A large amount of old hay is be- 
ing summered over. Oats have dropped in 
price from 40c to 32e. Winter wheat is 
ripening rapidly these hot days and nights. 
Blackberries and red raspberries will be 
large crops. The Agriculturist is well 
liked in this locality, and its readers are 
many.—[W. C. Griffin. 

Center Co—All over this section the 
reaper is humming this week and by Satur- 
day very little if any of the large crop of 
grain will be left standing. When the 
wheat began to ripen it came on so fast 
that many farmers not through haying 
were compelled to leave the grass to cut 
wheat. However, the hay crop is not like- 
ly to spoil. Grass is yet very green and 
another week or ten days will not hurt it 
in the least. There is some complaint 
about the weevil in grain, but thorough in- 
vestigation shows that comparatively little 
damage has been done. ‘In some parts of 
the county fields are slightly injured, but it 
is the exception and not the rule. All in 
all the crop will be above that of last year, 
in straw as well as yield of grain. Heads 
are long and well filled, while the grain is 
unusually plump. Tobacco plants have 
been set and show a thrifty appearance. 
The early potato crop is almost ready for 
digging. The crop is quite large. 


Vose, Wyoming Co, July 5—Wheat is 
heavy. Many pieces are down flat. Oats 














leok: fairly: well except on wet land. It was 
thought a few weeks ago that there would 
be an immense crop of hay but it now ap- 
pears to be more weeds than grass. Corn 
comes up very uneven, but has made rapid 
growth. Apples set very full but have fal- 
len off. There will not be as many as last 
year. There never was such a crop of 
strawberries in this section before. Bees 
came out of the winter well but have done 
nothing. The butter factory at Trunan 
Baker’s is doing a good business, the pa- 
trons being well pleased. Pastures have 
been good. E. C. Niebell, one of the direc- 
tors of the Five States milk association for 
the Lehigh valley, is as usual making a 
very fine quality of butter. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden, Co, July 4—Prices. have ruled 
very low. Early potatoes are very poor. 
Bugs have eaten a great number of patches 
almost up. The early tomato crop is far 
behind, with little prospect for picking be- 
fore Aug 1. Citron and melons are from 
four to five weeks behind their usual time. 
The sweet potato crop looks promising, as 
do corn, wheat and rye. The pear crop 
promises to be about one-half. Apples are 
falling off badly. Egg plants have had an 
epidemic of blight. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co, July 5—The 
dry weather still continues and is causing 
much damage to potatoes and all grain 
and seed crops. Wheat and rye will be 
fair. Farmers are haying in good earnest, 
taking advantage of the exceptionally good 
hay weather. The crop is good-’and is 
being put into the barns in excellent con- 
dition. Potatoes are looking well consider- 
ing the drowth. Strawberries were a 
short crop. Fruits of all kinds show a poor 
prospect. Cherries are about a failure, 
while fall fruit promises to be little better. 
Corn is looking fine. Cauliflower plants 
are being set. The dry spell makes this an 
especitlly long task as all plants have to 





be watered. The season for setting is 
long, however, and will continue until 
Aug 1 The acreage will be somewhat 


larger than last season. 

Melville, Suffolk Co, July 5—Hay is the 
order of the day. The grass crop is very 
good. Rye is about ready to cut and is 
good. Wheat is fair; corn looking fine; 
early potatoes faring badly and will be a 
poor crop; late ones may be better; cab- 
bages are not doing well. Prospects for 
fruit are not good. 


OHIO. 


Raided by the State Board—J. P. Bessire, 
who started a packing company at Bluff- 
ton a year ago, and engaged in the manu- 
facture of mince meat and turnip kraut 
and whose place was raided by the board 
of health by order of the state board this 
spring, has brought suit in the common 
pleas court against M. V. Eaton, mayor, 
and several other prominent citizens for 
damages in the sum of $6,390.69. The citi- 
zens are charged with removing over 2000 
bu of decayed turnips and later several 
hundred barrels of spoiled kraut one night. 


Tuscarawas Valley Fruit—The Tuscara- 
was valley promises this year one of the 
greatest crops in its history, and farmers 
are already contracting in advance for the 
sale and shipment of fruit to city com- 
mission merchants. The peach, plum, ap- 
ple and pear trees will be loaded while 
grapes will be marketed in abundance at 
low prices. The canning factory at Beid- 
ler, near Canal Dover, expects one of the 
best seasons since it was established. 


Hamilton County Fair—The directors of 
the Hamilton county agricultural society 
met at Cincinnati and discussed plans for 
the fair which will be held at Carthage in 
August. The prospects were shown to be 
unusually bright this year. The commit- 
tee on grounds was instructed to proceed 
with improvements on stables and grand 
stand and the matter of payment will be 
adjusted later. The decision of the county 
solicitor that the appropriation allowed for 
this purpose by the legislature was un- 
constitutional has retarded somewhat the 
completion of the needed improvements, 
but all will be ready in time. James B. 
Matson was elected a director in place of 
Herman T. Blair, resigned. 


Weevil at Work—Farmers 





throughout 


Harrison and adjoining counties are com- 
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plaining-of serious’ damage to the wheat 
crop by the weevil. In some localities 
fields of wheat that would have yielded 25 
bu are completely ruined. Some which 
were more forward willescape, as the grain 
was too hard for the insect to work. Had 
the weevil appeared ten days earlier there 
would have been no wheat in that section. 
Even as it is there will be quite a loss. 


KENTUCKY. 


Jefferson Co—Wheat has been harvested 


and some threshed; yield above an average 
and superior in quality. Clover has been 
harvested and is light. Corn and oats 
are backward. Small fruits are pretty 
well harvested and are a scant av- 
erage crop with low prices. The few 
apples and peaches that were on the 
trees are dropping, making almost an 
entire failure. The only stock of low price 
are horses. Hogs have been well fed and 
very few left for summer market. Milch 
cows are in good demand at from $25 to 35. 
Early potatoes are a short crop, but bring 
good prices. 











Tobacco Crop and Market. 





The New York City Market. 

Nothing has occurred for weeks to ease 
the condition of the market. Manufactur- 
ers’ stocks continue to grow beautifully 
less, but little really desirable leaf is being 
shipped in and prices stiffen from week to 
week. Manufacturers are trying every- 
thing as a substitute for Havana. Export- 
ing has ceased except for the very poorest 
nondescript stuff. Reports of but few if 
any really large sales reach daylight at 
this center, but in the country dealers are 
gobbling up packages of unusual size. This 
is notably true in Ohio and Wisconsin. Sut- 
ter Brothers have secured contro: of about 
5,000,000 Ibs of the Wis’97 crop, or over 15,000 
es of 325 tbs each. 

As to foreign leaf, but little is doing in 
Sumatra. American buyers are _ securing 
good-sized lots at Amsterdam inscription 
sales, which are immediately sent to this 
country. A large-sized shipment of cigars 
was recently received at this port from Cu- 
ba, but the stock was nearly all bought by 
Europeans. Some of the largest whole- 
sale groceries of this city secured some 
lots. Members of the trade estimate there 
is not more than 16,000 or 17,000 bales Ha- 
vana leaf in the New York city market. 
Since May 16, ’96, imports of Havana have 
been light and of poorer grades and there 
is now no “old fine” on the market. Stocks 
are concentrated in a few hands and a con- 
test exists between importers and manu- 
facturers to see who can hold out long- 
est. As a result, Mexican, Florida, Con- 
necticut, in fact, all sorts of domestic leaf 
are being used. 





The Enormous Tobacco Production Continues. 


The enormous output of manufactured 
tobacco, reported for the months of March 
and April, was continued during May. Sta- 
tistics of the internal revenue department 
show an output during last May of within 
2,000,000 lbs of that of April and 6,000,000 lbs 
greater than in any other month on record. 
For 11 months of the fiscal year, compared 
with the same perioc of the previous year, 
the increase was: Tobacco 15 per cent. ci- 
gars 11, cigarettes 3%, snuff 16. The fig- 
ures as to output for the 11 months ending 
May 31, ’98, and ’97 respectively are: Tobac- 
co 267,594,000 and 232,157,0C0 lbs, cigars 4,120,- 
605,000 and 3,696,534,000, cigarettes 3,871,338,- 
000 and 3,729,115,000, snuff 14,155,000 and 12,- 
122,000 lbs. The output during May, 1898, and 
1897 was as is shown in the table herewith. 

MANUFACTURED TOBACCO OUTPUT IN MAY. 

7—Taxes paid— ———Ou'!put-——— 


1898 1897 1898 1897 
Cigars, $1,173,263 1,021,134 34,630,000 24,418,000 
Cigarettes, 386,552 187,616 380,545,000 340.378,000 
Snuff, 116,419 61,443 417,788,750 375, 232.00 
Tobacco,mfd, 2.077,830 1,465,110 1,940,311 1,024,000 
Total, 3,754,063 2,735,303 





FLoripa—Plenty of rain in Gadsden Co 
since June 20 and tobacco is doing finely. 
Rains came just in time to make the to- 
bacco crop. Manufacturers have secured 
all stocks Fla leaf at Quincy. Dealers 
made a good thing of it. Growers expect 
far better prices for the ’98 crop than ever 
before. Harvesting will go on steadily 
through July. The crop’. will be much 
smaller than was expected, but will be of 
fine quality. 

MARYLAND —Only about one-fourth of the 
tobacco crop had been planted in Md to 
June 27, as no rains fell from June 1 except 
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a few lecal:-showers; the outlo6k is gloomy. 
Nothing like a full-sized crop will be set. 
Tobacco Notes. 

Stocks of heavy leaf in the eight central 
cities of Ky, Tenn, Mo and O show a de- 
crease of from 59,184 hhds June 1, ’97, to 
48,832 June 1, ’98. If reliable returns were 
made by warehouses it is likely a far less 
stock on hand would be reported. Padding 
uP stocks seems to be one of the fads of the 

ay. 

The Ky hihaane crop, from county as- 
sessors’ returns, is estimated as follows: 
1897, 107,304,000 lbs, ’96 152,147,111, ’95 229,972,- 
000. These estimates are undoubtedly far 
below what the actual crop raised amount- 
ed to, for the figures fail to tally with crop 
sales in various districts of the state. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the important feature is 
an advance in the exchange price to 2c 
p qt, taking effect July 1. This upturn of 
4c may be attributed chiefly to the largely 
increased consumption during this season. 
of hot weather, coming as it does at a time 
when pastures are failing to some extent 
and the milk flow less pronounced. The 
surplus price is $1 09 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending July 4 were as 
follows: 


Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 31,439 1,566 328 
NY Pdadl ~. 13,157 121 64 
NY. Ont & West, 33,402 1,550 -- 
West Shore, 16,171 1,045 646 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,423 171 76 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 = os 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 a 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 — 
Long Island, 595 a 
N J Central, 2.310 i a 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 a — 
Total receipts, 173,278 5,090 1,114 
Daily av this week, 24,754 727 159 
Daily av last week, 24,290 864 175 
Corres’ing week last year, 22,715 784 151 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

Utica, N Y, July 4—The slump of %c 
in N Y, after cheese had risen to 7%c, last 
week, knocked the bottom out of the mar- 
ket here. Buyers say that the two prin- 
cipal markets in Great Britain had from 
75 to 100,000 boxes each of last year’s cheese 
on hand on July 1, and that it is quoted 
from 2 to 3c lower.than our current June 
make. That alone is sufficient to break the 
market. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored 4,869 boxes at 644c, large white 887 at 
644c, small, colored 50 at 6%%c, 248 at 65¢c. 
Consigned 350 boxes. Total 6,404 boxes 
against 3,031 last year when no regular 
market was held, and 9,926 two years ago. 
The price is the same as two years ago. 

Sales of creamery butter were 50 pkgs at 
l7c, and 50c cases prints at 18c. 


At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 23 


lots of 1474 boxes cheese, 7%c bid. No 
sales. Several sales reported later at 
7 3-16c. 


ee ee 

Winter Wheatand Oat Tests—In variety 
tests, at the Maryland station, with wheat 
for a period of six years, Fultz led with 
an average yield of 38 bu, followed by Cur- 
rel’s Prolific, yielding 36 bu and Wisconsin 
Triumph yielding 35. The best variety of 
winter oats there was Virginia Gray yield- 
ing 49 bu per acre. It was found that the 
most favorable time for seeding winter 
oats in the latitude of Maryland was about 
Sept 1. 














FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 
METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 
Write for Catalogue. 


PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING 00., Ltd., Philadelphia. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have noagents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for carload lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
































Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash orspot |— -~_— - | 

| 1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
es — — gee | eo = 
Chicago .........| 18 | .723%) 32 | 25 | 22! 17% 
New York ...... | 86 | 77 | 36%) .29%4) .26 21, 

ee [| =< | = | 20h) 38%) 22 | 
ND eh. cca cune | .85 | 81%} .32 | 25%] .23 | .19% 
Sh LeU. ..ccas.-f | 30 | 2 21 1734 

Minneapolis ...| 8342} .72%4} .30%.} .20 22 | .20 

*San Francisco 1.30 [1.35 }1.238 [1.1249) — ie 
London AIS Se I Bia a 34 5 | 36545 — | t= 








*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 








No2 grades} Wheat | Corn Oats 
Moi Gacs 68% | 325% 19% 
RR abe 8% | 33 } = 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THB US ANDCANADA 





| This wee k Last week “One yr ago 





Wheat, bu, | 14,701,000 | ~ 17,225,000 ~ 17,583,000 — 
Corn.......| 22,575,000 22'424,000 15,997,000 
OS eee __ 4, 186,000 7 ,609 ,000 ) | 8,218,000 


The Crop Year’s Wheat Receipts. 





Not since the season following the ’92 
crop (516 million bushels) has so much 
wheat arrived at' primary points as during 
the 12 months closed June 30. In this 
period 231 millions reached the leading west- 
ern markets, against 172 millions a year 
earlier. The high prices which ruled ever 
since last August greatly stimulated farm- 
ers’ deliveries and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that country grain bins now, at the 
opening of another crop year, are remark- 
ably free from old accumulations. Toledo 
received nearly twice as much wheat as 
the preceding year, Kansas City nearly 
fourfold and Chicago double. 

During the 52 weeks of the crop year now 
closed, July 1, 97, to June 30, ’98, receipts of 
wheat at winter and spring grain markets, 
according to the Cincinnati Price Current, 
were 231,183,000 bu. n the following table 
these are presented according to leading 
primary points. There is always some du- 
plication, which cannot be _ fully deter- 
mined; eg, certain wheat received and 
counted first at Kansas City may lIater, 
through reshipment, appear at St Louis or 
Chicago, and spring wheat first counted 
at Duluth may reappear at Minneapolis or 
Chicago. But the totals are valuable 
comparing the movement as a whole with 
that of earlier years, the figures being 
taken from the authority quoted. 

1897-98 1896-97 1895-96. 


St Louis, 12,237,000 11,422,000 11,743.000 
Toledo, 14,405,000 7,698,000 6,297,009 
Detroit, 4,748,000 2,947,000 2,312,000 
Kansas City, 29,766,000 7,773,000 8,355,969 
Cincinnati, 881,000 1,650,000 1,000,000 





Winter wh’'t, 62,037,000 31,490,000 29,617,000 


Chicago, 38,025,000 18,093,000 21,823,000 
Milwaukee, 9,950,000 8,469,000 10,100,000 
Minneapolis, 75,478,000 64,078,000 76,672,000 
Duluth, 45,693,000 50,165,000 60,577,000 





Sp’ng wh't, 169,146,000 140,805,000 169,172,000 
Ager 52 w’ks, 231,183,000 172,295,000 198,789,000 

The total receipts in wheat in bushels at 
primary points with comparisons for ten 
years were as follows: 


1897-98...... 231,183,000 | 1892-93.... ..265,071,000 
1896-97...... 172,295,000 | 1888-89...... 92,181,000 
1895-96... .. ..198,789,000 | 1889-90......123,103,000 
1894-95.... - 153,617,000 1890-91...... 119,325,000 
1893-94......162,508,000 | 1891-92...... 249,330,000 





At Chicago, operators in the wheat mar- 
ket are watching with the keenest interest 
the crop development in thesouthwest. Re- 
ports are rife of considerable damage to 
winter wheat, the crop in many instances 
turning out far below earlier estimates in 
both quantity and quality, there being a 
great yield of straw apparently at the ex- 
pense of the ~ernel. Commercial estimates 
of the crop have been cut down somewhat 
and this has served to strengthen the mar- 
ket. Subject to some exaggeration, there 
is no doubt more or less truth in these re- 
ports, and American Agriculturist’s own 
summary of the situation to be published 
next week will give interesting details. 
Farmers in the winter wheat district are 
not selling the new crop rapiily and offer- 
ings in the leading markets are restricted. 

In the spring wheat territory the plant is 
evidently making good growth and fur- 
ther south harvest is in successful opera- 
tion. These facts temper the bearish pro- 
clivities of many operators, although 
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there is a universal acceptance of 
the belief in a liberal crop as a whole. 
Advices from abroad are somewhat con- 
flicting, but as a whole seem to indicate 
general maintenance of favorable crop 
conditions, and this is frequently reflected 
in European markets. Through lack of 
adequate support and under some pres- 
sure to sell, prices declined last week to a 
level under 66c p bu for Sept followed by 
a partial recovery to better than 69c; Dec 
delivery relatively less firm. 

The market as a whole is by no means 
neglected, and many conservative students 
of the situation believe recent quotations 
for distant deliveries lower than general 
conditions warrant. Speculative interest 
has been comparatively small, but there 
is good consumptive demand on both home 
and foreign account. Farmers have for 
so many months been accustomed to high 
prices for wheat that it remains to be 
seen how much disposition they will show 
to market direct from the threshing ma- 
chines, something which always tends to 
disturb values. The visible supply is low, 
little more than a third that of two years 
ago, and much of the initial deliveries of 
winter wheat will go to the millers. Ex- 
ports of wheat and flour continue liberal, 
although the volume has shown consider- 
able shrinkage the last few weeks. 

The corn market is a disappointment to 
those with reserves from the old crop and 
farmers generally who have put in the 
usual liberal acreage. Values have held 
substantially steady with No 2 mixed for 
delivery any time this month quotable 
around 31@32c p bu. Speculators have 
shown some willingness to _ sell Dec, 
which contemplates the new crop, at 33t 
and better. The market is without partic- 
ularly new feature, country offerings com- 
paratively light, with farmers busy in the 
fields. Freight rates remain low on the 
basis of %c p bu, Chicago to Buffalo by 
lake, and there is a fair movement on both 
domestic and foreign account. 

A neglected oats market has beentherule 
much of the time in the absence of partic- 
ular interest or support. Crop advices 
have included some reports of rust, lodg- 
ing, and damage by excessive rain, and the 
market recovered a trifle from the low 
point last week when Sept sold close to 19c 
p bu and July 20c. The cash demand at 
existing low prices is generally good, but 
so are country offerings and the market 
lacks special animation or support. 

The rye market has continued a small 
affair, prices poorly supported and about 
le lower. The decline resulted in a little 
more inquiry on both home and export ac- 
count and some rye was taken for ship- 
ment abroad. No 2 rye 43@44c p bu, low 
grades 38@42c; Sept selling around 4lic. 

Receipts of barley are small but so is 
the demand, as it is not the time of year to 
expect brisk business. Inquiry from malt- 
sters is limited owing to hot weather, and 
general listlessness prevails, nor is much 
interest anticipated until the new crop be- 
gins to move. Old barley is quotable at 
30@35c p bu for common to good. 

Timothy seed has responded slightly to 
the influence of meager cash offerings, only 
moderate disposition to offer new crop de- 
liveries, and a fair inquiry for same. Prime 
Sept advanced about 10cto$2 60perctl; con- 
tract prime cash seed 2 60@2 65. Clover 
seed inactive on the basis of 4 80@4 8&5 per 
ctl for contract grade. 

At New York, wheat dominated to some 
extent the past few days by the reports of 
disappointing yield in the southwest. Mar- 
ket weak and strong by turns. Flour 
has sympathized with wheat to some ex- 
tent and coarse grains remain low in price 
at about the recent range. No 2 mixed 
corn 36@36%2c p bu in a wholesale way, No 
2 mixed oats 26@27c, old malting barley 48 
@52e. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At_ Syracuse, | strictly 
fresh eggs 10@1l1c p dz, live chickens 7@9c 
rp tb, turkeys 10@12c, ducks 8@9c, dressed 
chickens 10@12, turkeys 14@16, ducks 10 @ 
l4c, potatoes 60c p bu, beans $1 25@1 75, 
peas 50@75c p bu, cherries 2@2 50, currants 
8c p qt, corn 43c p bu, oats 40@42c, cotton- 
seed meal 23, middlings 16, loose hay 8@11, 
timothy 8@10, oat straw 6@7. 

OHIO—At CoIumbus, corn 40@42c p bu, 
mixed oats 28@32c, bran $14 p ton, screen- 
ings 12, middlings 15, shorts 13, loose hay 
6@7, timothy 7@8, clover 5 50@6 50, fine un- 
washed wool 17@18c p tb, green hides 7c. 
Strictly fresh eggs 9%c p dz, live chickens 











5@6c p Ib, dressed chickens 6@7c, broilers 
12c, new potatoes 75@80c. 

At Cincinnati, corn 33c p bu, rye 40c, bar- 
ley 40c, choice timothy hay $9@9 25 p ton, 
bran 10@10 50, middlings 11@11 50, gooseber- 
ries 1 p box, cherries 5@6c p stand, potatoes 
2 40@2 50 p bbl, string beans 50@60c p bu, 
— 90c@1 p bbl, strictly fresh eggs 9c 
p dz. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle {| Hogs Sheep 





pe 1898| 1897] 1898| 1897] 1898| 1897 
$5.15) $3.95 95 $3.6 6] $5.1: is! $4. 00 








conn York eumekenanes 4.40) 3.90 5.00) 4.40 
Buffalo....... = 4.10) 3.55] 4.85) 4.25 
Kansas City 3.90} 3.30} 4.90) 3.90 
PAINE oo. vncwcass 4.15 3. 70} 4.65) 4.25 








At Chicago, cattle have been in fair de- 
mand ruling substantially ‘eady much of 
the time. Buyers are quick to take advan- 
tage of every increase in supplies, and 
salesmen caution country dealers to dis- 
tribute their shipments to the best advan- 
tage. The demand is fairly good for beef 
cattle on both local and shipping account, 
and good to prime steers are quotable at 
$4 60@5, with something fancy 5 15@5 25. 

The cheaper grades of cattle have met 
ready distribution, canners selling well, 
and medium quality dry cows, choice 
heifers and bulls mounting to figures 
about as high as anything recently touch- 
ed. The demand for stockers and feeders 
is limited, although there are some orders 
here for light yearlings to place on pas- 
ture. While outside prices of some weeks 
ago are not maintained, farmers still con- 
sider the present range on feeding steers 
greater than warranted and buy conserva- 
tively. Grass cattle from the southwest 
range territory are in fairly good condi- 
tion and sell well. 


Fey export steers. $5 L5@5 30 Poor to fey bulls, 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 

1450 Tbs. 460@5 00 Feeders, 73@ 
Cm to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 400 to 850 Ibs, 

Ibs, 415@4 40 } omg 300 Lbs up, 





Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 
heifers, 425@465 Milch cows. eaeh, 
Fair to good cows, 3 00@4 vu 


At figures a shade under 4c p lb local 
packers are interested buyers in the hog 
market. Fair numbers are also taken for 
shipment to the east. The situation is 
without particular change, choice heavy 
hogs selling rather higher than light 
weights. The range covered by all grades 
is narrow, with important transactions at 
$3 80@3 95, occasionally a shade more; pigs 
and rough lots 3 50@3 75. 

The recent animation in the sheep mar- 
ket continues and good prices are obtained. 
The supply is moderate, the demand lib- 
eral, and anything at all desirable sells 
readily. Heavy ewes are somewhat neg- 
lected at $4@4 25 p 100 Ibs and from this 
figure choice wethers and ycarlings sell up 
to 5 25@6 and spring lambs 6 50@7, or 
among the highest prices of the season 

At New York, cattle in only moderate 


supply and steady to firm when desirable, 
with an outlet for practically everything. 
Medium to prime steers $4 75@5 15 p 100 Ibs, 
extra 5 25@5 35. Butcher cows and bulls 
3@4 35, according to quality. Veal calves 
fairly active and 15@25c lower with poor to 
choice 3 75@5 75. Hogs quotably steady at 
4 10@4 40. Sheep without important change, 
the market lacking any particular anima- 
tion until a decline of 25@40c took place; 
poor to good 3 50@4 60, inferior to choice 
lambs 4 75@7 25. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the trade is quiet and the 
market is much in line with conditions 
usually expected in midsummer. There is 
some demand on eastern and foreign ac- 
count, such orders requiring choice ani- 
mals, and prices are substantially steady. 
Common farm chunks and general pur- 
pose horses are plentiful and easy in tone. 


Express and heavy draft, $55@200 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 45@110 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, common, . 30@ 50 
Carriage teams, 250.@600 
Drivers, 60@275 
Saddle horses, 65@200 
General purpose, 25@ 50 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Aside from occasional variations in the 
tone of the market there has been no par- 
ticular change of late. Business on the 
whole has been steady. Local consump- 








tive requirements have fallenoffalittle, due 
to the season, but as receipts have not in- 
creased there has been no overplus. The 
current trading business in New York has 
been from 16 to 17ec. 

New York State—At 
ery 17%4c. 

At New York, a moderately active trade 
is reported and prices are about steady. 
Western creamery extras 16%@lic, firsts 
16c, N Y cmy extras 16%@lic, half fir- 
144%@lic, firsts 13@13%4c, western factory 
extras 13c, firsts 12%@13c. 

At Philadelphla, Elgin and other west- 
ern cmy 16@1ic p lb, prints 17@17\4c, ladles 
144%@15%c. 

At Columbus, creamery i7c, prints 18c, 
dairy lic.—At Cincinnati, Elgin cmy 18c, 
Ohio cmy 14@15c, ch dairy 10c. 

At Boston, the tone is quiet with prices 
practically unchanged. Vt and N H assort- 
ed sizes 17%c p lb, northern N Y 17%c, 
western 17@17%c, northern cmy 16@16'%c, 
eastern 16@lic, western 16@16%c, Vt dairy 
extra 15@l6c, N Y dairy extra lic, western 
dairy 13@l4c, western imit cmy l4c, ladle 
extra 13c, firsts 12%4c, extra northern cmy 
in boxes 17%c, in trunks 18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Receipts have been moderate and the 
market not overstocked as yet. General 
weather conditions in the country have 
been favorable and quality is very good for 
this time of year. Demand moderate and 
the foreign markets show some slight en- 
couragement for the export trade. 

New York State—At Syracuse, 
cream cheddars 9@10c p Ib. 

At New York, prices are no higher but 
the market fairly well sustained. N Y 
large —— fcy 7%c lb, large colored 
ch 6%@7c, large white fcy 7c, ch 64%@7%c, 
small colored fcy 7%@8c, white fey 7%@8c, 
light skim 2@5c p Ib. 

AtColumbus, cheddars 9@9%%c p 1b, Ohio 
flats 9%4c, limburger 10c. At Cincinnati, good 
to prime Ohio flat 7@7%c, prime to ch fam- 
ily favorite 7c. 

At Boston, a generally steady tone is 
noted. N Y smallextra 744.@7%c p lb, large 
extra 714c, firsts 64%4@7c, Vt small extra 71% 
@7%c, large extra 7%4c, western twins ex- 
tra 714c, Ohio flat extra 7c, sage cheese 7 
@8c. 


Syracuse, cream- 


full 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Onless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in asmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

3eans and Peas. 


At New York, no particular activity. 
Marrow beans choice $1 45@1 50 p bu; me- 


dium ch 1 20@1 25, pea ch 1 17@1 20, red 

kidney ch 1 90@2, white kidney ch 1 45@ 

1 50, yellow eye ch 1 40@1 45, Cal limas 2. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the usual demand and sup- 
ply. Cherries 4@7c p Ib, huckleberries 7@9c 
p qt, raspberries 3@5c, blackberries 3@6c, 
gooseberries 4@5c, currants 3@5c, pineap- 
ples $3@3 75 p case, peaches 1 25@2 25 p 
carrier. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, mill products are general- 
ly steady. Coarse corn meal 64@65c p 100 
Ibs, brewers’ meal and grits 85c, chops 65c, 
winter bran $13@14 p ton, spring bran 13@ 
13 50, sharps 17, middlings 15@16, linseed oil- 
meal 23, cottonseed meal 18, rye feed 13 50, 
screenings 40@55c p 100 Ibs. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, steady but not unmark- 
ably active. Prime hay 72%@77%ec p 100 
Ibs, No 1 65@70c, No 3 40@47\%c, mixed clo- 


ver 45@55c, clover 35@42l¢c, gradeless 25@ 
40c, long rye straw 30@ 40c, oat 25@30c. 
Hides. 

At New York unchanged. Green cow 
and steer skins 7%c p Ib, bulls 6%c, extra 
heavy sheep pelts 90c@$1 20 ea, horse hides 
No 1 2 20@3 25. 

Potatoes. 

The area under potatoes in Manitoba 
is officially reported at 19,790 acres, com- 
pared with 13,576 last year, 12,260 in ’96 and 
16,716 in ’°95; crop conditions as a whole are 
Satisfactory throughout the province 

At New York new potatoes in ample sup- 
Ply; old very quiet. Southern Rose $1 8&0 
@2 p bbl, Chili white 1 50@2, red 1 50@1 75, 
seconds 1@1 25. 

Poultry. 


At New York, fresh killed slow. Dressed 
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turkeys 7@&c p tb, Phila broilers good to 

ch 18@20c, N Y and Pa _ fowls 8%@9c, 

western 8@814c, roosters 5c, ducks 6@10c, 

squabs ch 2 p doz, small 1 25. Live spring 

chickens 16@18c p Ib, fowls 914c, roosters 5c, 

turkeys 7@8c, ducks 40@50c p pair. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, seasonable varieties in 
fair demand. Asparagus $1 25@2 25 p doz 
behs, cabbages 75@1 p bbl cra, cucumbers 
75c@1 50 p bskt, onions 1 25@2, string beans 
1@1 50 p %-bbil bskt, squash 1@2 p bbl cra, 
— 1@1 50 p carrier, turnips 1@2 p 

Wool. 

Practically no change from the quota- 
tions of the previous week. 

rr 
The Hop Market. 

At New York, with so little trading go- 
ing on the market can almost be called dull. 
Export inquiry practically amounts to 
nothing, the only transactions being be- 
tween brewers and local dealers. Reports 
from the country show nothing alarming 
in the way of pests. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 13%@14% 
prime, 114%@12% 
low to medium, 8%@10% 

N Y state, crop of 1896, 3%@ 1% 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice, 1314%4@14% 
prime, 10%@12% 
low to medium, 84%@ ® Tt 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 4 @ 7} 
prime, _— 

German crop of 1897, 33@40 


OTtsEGOo Co N Y—Heavy winds at the 
close of June caused great damage to hop 
yards. The yards of C. N. Curry, Arthur 
Perkins and ex-Supervisor Fields of Hart- 
wick were entirely destroyed and many re- 
port 50 per cent loss. Complaint comes 
from the Decatur valley of blight. New 
York dealers have installed their represent- 
atives at Cooperstown and Oneonta to keep 
close watch of the crop. 

WASHINGTON—At Christopher, hops are 
looking remarkably well and their growth 
is heavy. Those in the business are giving 
the best of attention, and it seems prob- 
able that Washington hops will be supe- 
rior, although the acreage has been greatly 
reduced. Growers are anxious to know the 
condition of the crop in New York state 
and if the Hon. D. L. Fisk of North Brook- 
field, N Y, the worthy pres of the N Y state 
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hop growers’ ass’n, would communicate 
through your valuable journal, it would be 
appreciated. 

OREGON —Union Co hop sales continue 
but prices are low; 50 bales were purchased 
last week at Eugene, at 4c. There 
are yet about 250 bales of last season’s 
hops on hand here. The present condition 
of the hop crop here is very fair. Lice and 
mildew are rare and the hops are doing 
well, although the vines are not making so 


‘thrifty a growth as usual. 


Shipments of hops from Cobleskill for 
week ended July 2 were 37 bales. Shipments 
for June, ’98, were 469 bales, against 439 the 
previous year. 

Internal revenue receipts from fermented 
liquors during May were $3,131,505, com- 
pared with 2,883,618 a year ago. Of the 
sum first named 3,131,000 went for beer 
stamps. 


The Olive Industry in California.—The 
secretary of the California state board of 
horticulture, Mr B. M. Lelong, in a recent 
essay on the olive tree gives the following 
facts regarding olive growing in Cal: At 
15 years of age the tree is in full bearing, 
producing on an average of 50 pounds fruit 
to the tree. There are now in Cal 3000 acres 
cf 15-year-old trees, yielding an average of 
7,200,000 lbs fruit per year, while 4600 trees 
are not yet 15 years old, but in bearing, 
yielding an average of 25 lbs to the tree. 
The 5,500,000 lbs thus obtained, added to the 
7,200,000, gives a total of 12,700,000 lbs olives 
as the product of the state. It takes 60 
lbs of fruit to make a gal of oil. If all the 
fruit were turned into oil we would now 
produce an average of 212,000 gal olive oil, 
with a yearly increase as the trees advance 
in age. When the young trees come into 
full bearing, figuring upon the basis of 6000 
acres at 50 lbs to the tree, the output would 
be 14,400,000 lbs of fruit. The remaining 
10,623 acres, bearing 25 lbs to the tree, would 
give 12,747,600 lbs, a total of 39,867,600 lbs of 
olives per year, which made into oil, the 
total amount would be 664,460 gals. 





A Spanish Peseta, the monetary unit, is 
19.3 cents, 





Cost of Siberian Railway.—The expendi- 
tures incurred from '93 to ’97 were $188,000,- 
000. 
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GIVE FULL HONOR WHERE DUE. 


**Remember the Merrimac!’’ 
INTO THE THICK OF THE FIRE. 


“Into the narrow channel 

Beneath the Spanish guns, 

Went the heroes of the Merrimac, 
America’s own brave sons.” 

Admiral Gherardi recently voiced public 
opinion when he said, ‘There is just as 
much grit, just as much brains and just as 
much ability to-day in the American navy 
as ever and I would not hesitate to say 
that there are better men to-day in the 
navy than ever.”’ Lieut Hobson has proved 
himself the greatest hero of modern times; 
none the less so were the six brave fellows 
who volunteered and went with him, as 








well as the seventh man—the coxswain who 
disobeyed orders and slipped on board to 
help in the desperate undertaking! Almost 
every officer and man in the entire fleet 
begged to be allowed a place on the Mer- 
rimac—a forlorn hope for their country’s 
glory—for none who went expected to get 
out alive through the hell that would sure- 
ly pour from thé cannon mouths of Morro 
and Zocapa. It was a scene of heroism and 
heroes which will do more to convince the 
world that Americans are not “a nation of 
shopkeepers,” but they are built of the ma- 
terial from which heroes are made. 

It takes a man with good blood, strong 
nerves and a healthy condition of heart, 
brains and stomach to be a hero. A nerv- 
ous man who does not sleep at night and 
gets up shaky in the morning is not the 


. sort to take up the battle of life with con- 


fidence and fortitude. If the nerves are 
ted on good rich blood, and the liver active 
so that all waste products are eliminated— 
such a man has a clear head and a firm 
will, for his nerves are strong, his heart 
active and his brain is fed on pure blood. 
So it happens that Dr Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery is one of the best of all 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


health-keepers, for it makes pure, rich 
blood. 

It forces out all impurities and disease 
germs. It does not make any difference 
what the disease may be called, so long as 
it has its inception in improper or insuffi- 
cient nourishment—this great medicine will 
cure it. It may be called dyspepsia, kid- 
ney disease, “liver complaint,’’ skin or 
blood disease, or nervous prostration—all 
these have the same starting point. The 
Golden Medical Discovery reaches that 
point. It will cure these diseases abso- 
lutely. None of them can retain their hold 
cn the system when the arteries are filled 
with rich, pure blood. It replaces worn 
out tissue with hard muscular flesh, and 
changes weakness and debility into active 
>ower and nerve force. 

No alcohol being used in the manufacture 
of Golden Medical Discovery it does not 
inebriate or create an appetite or longing 
for stimulants as is so often the case with 
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the protracted use of other advertised ton- 
ics and alteratives which are very gen- 
erally made up largely of that injurious 
ingredient. 

The originator of this great Discovery, R. 
V. Pierce, M D, is chief consulting physi- 
cian to the great, Invalids’ Hotel and Sur- 
gical Institute of Buffalo, N Y, at the head 
of a staff of nearly a score of eminent as- 
sociate physicians and surgeons. He has 
acquired, in his over 30 years of active 
practice, a reputation second to no living 
physician in the treatment of obstinate, 
chronic diseases. His prescriptions must 
not be confounded with the numerous 
“boom” remedies, ‘‘extracts,’’ “‘compounds,” 
and “sarsaparillas,”” which a _ profit-seek- 
ing druggist is often ready to urge as a 
substitute. Dr Pierce’s medicines are the 
product of wide experience and deep study. 
Anyone may consult him by letter free of 
charge. 

“The reason I delayed writing was be- 
cause I wanted to wait one year after I 
had taken the medicine before giving my 
statement, and now I can send a good, con- 
scientious testimonial,’ writes Charles H. 
Sargent of Plain City, Madison Co, O. 














“During the summer and fall of 1896 I be- 
came all ‘run-down,’ nerves were out of 
order and stomach out of order. I wrote 
to Dr Pierce for advice. He said I 
had general debility, and advised Dr 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, and, 
thanks to you for your advice, I used six 
bottles! and since I stopped taking it about 
one year ago, I have not taken any medi- 
cine of any kind, and have been able to 
work ‘every day. My appetite is good, I 
can eat three square meals a day, and I do 
not feel that miserable burning in the 
stomach after eating. My blood and nerves 
are in good shape, and well—in fact, I 
think I am in pretty good running order.” 

“My health had been failing for several 
years,” writes Mrs Sophia A. Slemp of 
Sugargrove, Smith Co, Va. “I had hot 
flashes and at times a dreadful hurting in 
my back above the loins; could not rest at 
night on account of hot spells. Last spring 
I began to feel so weak I could scarcely 
do my work and in April I broke down 
completely. I had indigestion and kidney 
trouble. No desire to urinate, and when I 
did, would pass only a very little and of 
dark color. The back of my head and neck 
would be so tired I could not rest. The 
left side of my face ached, but the pains 
and aches yielded under the influence of 
Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and 
Pleasant Pellets. I had also a severe pain 
ir. my left limb. I tried different liniments, 


ut received no relief. I could not lie still 


on account of the suffering in my body. 
My limbs and feet were cold, although I 
was in a perspiration nearly all the time. 
Some nights I would have to be propped 
up in bed all night, and even then could 
sleep but little. I sent for the doctor and 
asked if he could cure me. He said he had 
never failed but a time or two. I took his 
treatment about three weeks and was no 
better, but worse if anything, so I decided 
te try Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. I bought six bottles, but I had 
only to take four bottles of the Golden 
Medical Discovery and two vials of the 
Pleasant Pellets and I was able to do my 
work again. I have thus far had no return 
of the disease. I feel better this spring 
than I have felt for several seasons. I have 
no hot spells like I had for several years. 
If I had taken your treatment sooner, no 
doubt I could have kept that bad spell off, 
but I am truly thankful that I took your 
medicine and found a cure. I shall ever 
praise the medicine that cured me and will 
recommend it to all suffering as I was.” 

While all diseases may not be directly 
inherited, the constitutional tendency to 
acquire them is inherited. If a man is a 
consumptive, the chances are that his chil- 
cren will have weak, undersized lungs, and 
a predisposition to acquire the same dis- 
ease. 

The young man who suffers from bron- 
chitis, weak lungs, spitting of blood or any 
disease of the air passages which, if neg- 
lected leads up to consumption, may take 
Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery with 
almost absolute assurance of recovery. It 
cures 98 per cent of all cases when taken 
in time. It soothes and heals the delicate 
and sensitive tissues of the air passages 
and lungs, checks the cough, facilitates ex- 
pectoration, drives out all impurities and 
disease germs from the tainted blood and 
builds new and healthy tissues. 


“IT had long been a sufferer from chronic 
catarrh of the head,’’ says Charles T. Stone, 
Esq, of Whitford, Chester Co, Pa. “About 
last May it developed into a very disagree- 
able and hacking cough with soreness and 
fullness of the chest. Doctors here pro- 
nounced it bronchitis. I tried several doc- 
tors and took different remedies without 
receiving any benefit whatever. I then 
consulted Dr R. V. Pierce in reference to 
my case. The first bottle of his Golden 
Medical: Discovery stopped the cough. I 
used several bottles, with Dr Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy, and have since had no 
symptoms of a return of the cough.” 

No family should be without Dr Pierce's 
Common Sense Medical Adviser. It used to 
cost $1.50; now it is free.. Paper-covered 
copy 21 one-cent stamps, to cover mailing 
only; cloth binding 31 stamps. Enclose the 
stamps and mail to World’s Dispensary 
Medical association, Buffalo, N Y. Over 
2,200,000 American homes now contain cop- 
ies of this great work. It tells what to do 
in emergency or accident or sudden sick- 
ness. It contains over 1000 pages, profuse- 
ly illustrated with engravings and colored 
plates. It gives receipts for several hun- 
dred simple, well-tried home remedies. It 














instructs the mother in the care of her ail- 
ing children or husband, and gives invalu- 
able suggestions for the 
her own health and condition in all those 
critical and delicate periods to which wom- 
en are subject. 











By Mrs V. A. Lucier. 





HIS IS ae story which the 
Countess del Pinallasco read 
years ago in one of her Span- 
ish books and told to her chil- 
dren. The-young nurse girl, 
who also heard the tale, used to 
repeat it after she was an old 
woman to the little. folks of 
Donna Carmila Vargas to keep them quiet. 
One of the daughters of this Donna 
Carmila, now grown to be _ white-haired 


ir her turn, is nurse to my little ones, 
and to them she has often told the 
story of “el vivo Pedro,”—the cunning 
Peter. 

Pedro was an orphan boy. He was a 
bright lad, but very mischievous. When 
he was quite well grown he went away 


from the home of the good peopie who had 
brought him up and began to search for 
work. There was a big town near by his 


foster parents’ cabin and thereto went 
Fedro to enter into service. He waiked 
about the streets for a time and finally 


knocked at the door of a house chosen at 
random. When the owner came to the door 
Pedro asked him if he did not want to hire 
2 servant. 

“No,” said the man, “I am too poor to 
pay out money for wages, but if you will 
ro to that door over yonder you may be 
able to get work from the rich man who 
lives there.” 

Pedro thanked the kind fellow and has- 
tened to rap at the door pointed out to him, 
and presently he found himself hired as a 
swineherd. His duties were to take the 
drove of hogs belonging to the rich man 
out each morning to the. plain around 
about the town and to bring them back 
home again each night. One day as Pedro 
was lying on his back in the shade while 
the pigs rooted up the turf beside him, a 
stranger passed along the road near by. 

“Good morning! Won’t you sell me one of 
your hogs?” said he. 

“No; how can I sell one of these pigs?” 
replied the lad. ‘“‘They do not belong to me, 
but to my master.”’ 

“Stupid!” returned the man. “What is 
not yours is just what you ought to sell. 
You. won’t let me have one of these ani- 
mais, then, not even for $10?” 

‘Neither for ten dollars nor for twenty 
dollars will I sell one of my master’s hogs,” 
answered Pedro. 

So the man went on his way, and that 


night Pedro took his herd of pigs safely 
home. : 

The next day the stranger passed by 
again. 


“Buono, Pedrito, sell me one of those nice 
fat hogs,” he said. 

“No, senor, how can I sell what 

nine?’’ replied the boy. 

“Stupid! That is just what you ought to 
sell,” again said the man. “I will give you 
ten dollars for only one animal.” 

“Neither for Jollars nor for twenty 


is not 


ten 


will I sell one of my master’s pigs,” an- 
swered Pedro. So the man said good-by 


end started on his way again. Presently 
the swineherd began to clap his hands and 
to whistle. When the man turned his head, 
Pedro beckoned him back. 

“T cannot sell one pig alone,” said the 
cunning boy. “It would then be plain to 
my master that I had stolen the animal. 
But I will let you have the whole herd.” 

“Buono, buono, I will take them all. 
What do you ask apiece?” 

“Ten dollars each, for big ones and little 
ones alike.”’ 

“Muy bien; only wait for me here till I 
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can come back. Will I surely find you here, 
Pedrito mio?’ asked the man. 

“Si, senor, you will find me here,” replied 
Pedro. The stranger hastened off and soon 
returned with the sum of money necessary 
tc buy the whole drove of hogs. 

“Now, there is one little thing more,’ 
said Pedro after the price of the pigs had 
been counted out to him and he had de- 
livered the animals. “I must ask you to 
let me cut off all of the pigs’ tails.” 

“Muy bien, cut them off,” answered the 
man: So the boy took out his knife and 
cut off all the pig tails, one by one. Then 
he carefully put them in the bag in which 
he had brought out his lunch. 

“Now, go quickly, senor, that no one may 
see that I have sold you these hogs,” said 
Pedro. 

“Oh, that is my affair. I know where I 
shall hide me,’ responded the man, as he 
crove the pigs off before him. Pedro next 
went to the pond where he had beén used 
to water his hogs and stuck the pig tails 
into the mire around the edge, only putting 
a few back into his bag, after smearing 
them with mud. As it was evening by that 
time he went home. 

“‘Where are the pigs, Pedro?’ asked. his 
master upon seeing the boy come in alone. 


’ 


“Ah, master, only hear what. bad luck 
has befallen me,” replied-Pedro. ‘“‘When I 
took the hogs to the tank to drink water 


they stuck in the mud around the edge, and 
the more I tried to get them out the deeper 
they sank in the mire. At last I could see 
nothing but their tails; at those I pulled 
and pulled, but they came off 1n my hands. 
Here are some of them.’ And he pulled 
the mud besmeared pig tails out of his bag. 

“Idiot! donkey!’ exclaimed his master. 
“Why did you not come at once and let me 
know? Something might have been done, 
but now I fear it is teo late.” 

“Why, senor, I thought that I might be 
able to save some myself, and for that rea- 
son worked the whole afternoon trying to 


get the pigs out; but, no; it was impos- 
sible.”’ 

“Well, well, let us go.and see where it 
was that the poor animals sank in the 


mud,”’ said the rich man, 

So they went to the tank, and there were 
certainly the pig tails sticking in the mire 
just as Pedro had said. The master took 
hold of one or two and of course he readily 
pulled them out, but with no pigs at the 
end of them. 

“What a misfortune!” cried the rich man. 
“Those hogs were very fat and their lard is 
worth much money.’ Run quickly, Pedrito, 
and tell my Senora that I want the hoe, the 
pick and the spade.” 

Pedro started off with his best foot fore- 
most. When he came to the house he said, 
“Senora, senora, the master says to send 
him his money.” 

“Why, what does he 
money?” asked the lady. 

“T do not know,” replied Pedro, “but he 
sent me for it in a great hurry.’’ The rich 
man’s wife thereupon gave the boy a sack 
of money, but the rascal was careful not to 
zo back to his master. Instead he took the 
road to another town. When the owner of 
the pigs grew tired of waiting for Pedro, 
he went back to his house. 

‘*‘Where is that lazy Pedro?” he asked his 
wife. 

“Did he not take you the 
asked in return. 

“Money! What money?” 

“The money for which you sent.” 

“T sent for no money, but for the hoe, the 
pick and the spade. How much money did 
you give him?” 

“A sackful.” 

“He has surely run off with it,” said the 


want with his 


money?’’ she 


rich man. “I will send out to hunt for 
him.” 
But Pedro was not to be found. And now 


the whilom swineherd began to spend his 
money for wine and in giving dances. As 
he earned nothing he soon found himself 
without a centaro, and was obliged to go 
into service again. This time he was hired 
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to watch a little flock of sheep. One day 
as he was lying in the. shade out on the 
plain near the town with his animals gath- 
ered about him the boy began to sigh, and 
said to himself: ‘What shall I do, what 
shall I do to get a little money?”’’ 


After a bit he drove his flock off to a 
safe, quiet spot and then wert back to the 
edge of the public road. There he started up 
a fire. Some little distance off he dug a lit- 
tle hole in the ground. This he filled with 
coals from his fire. Next he covered the 
coals with sticks and on the sticks he put 
dirt and grass so that it looked as if it had 
not been dug up. On this spot he set his 
earthenware pot of black beans, or frijoles; 
these the Mexicans eat three times a day 
as we do potatoes, so they always have a 
pot of them cooking wherever it is possible. 
Because of the fire beneath, Pedro’s beans 
were soon boiling beautifully. Just then 
two men who freighted corn on donkeys’ 
backs came along and caught sight of the 
pot boiling away with no fire in sight. 

“Look, look,” said one to the other. 
“That must be a magical pot. See how it 
boils the beans without fire. How I wish 
that-we had such a dish. Then we would 
not have to bother about wood. Hello, 
friend,” he added to Pedro. “Is that your 
pot of beans?” 

“Yes, senor, it is mine, and I would not 
sell it for any money,” replied Pedro. ‘‘Do 
you not see that it cooks the beans without 
fire? It is a magical pot.” 

“You would not sell it for ten dollars?” 
asked ‘the freighter. 





“No, neither for ten dollars nor for 
twenty would I sell my bean pot. In what 
would I cook my frijoles?” responded 
Pedro. 


So the men went on-their way, but in a 
few moments the boy began to whistle and 
clap his hands. When the freighters looked 
around he beckoned to them to come back. 
They went back and willingly paid ten dol- 
lars for the wonderful pov. 

“Take this little stick,” said Pedro, ‘‘and 
when you want to cook your beans, put 
them and the water in the pot, stir them 
with the stick and say, ‘Little pot, little 
pot, by virtue of the magical power God 
has given you, feed me,’ and you will see 
how the pot will boil.” 


Then the freighters took the pot and 
traveled on. That evening when they halt- 
ed for the night one of them put some 
water and beans in the magical,pot, stirred 
them with the stick and said, ‘Little pot, 
little pot, by virtue of the. magical power 
God has given you, feed me.”’ But the pot 
did not begin to boil. Then the man saw 
that he had been cheated. He was very 
angry and broke the poet to pleces. After 
sharpening up his machete (a long knife) 
he went back to look for Pedro, thinking 
to kill him as a liar and a thief. But Pedro 
had been too cunning to wait for the 
freighter to come back; he had driven his 
flock home long before. So the man failed 
to find him. 

Some time afterward, as he was watch- 
ing his sheep one day, Pedro began to sigh 
and said, ‘‘What shall I do, what shall I do 
to get a little money?” After a bit he drove 
his flock off to a nice, quiet spot. Then he 
went to the edge of another public road (he 
was careful to keep away from the first 
one), and there he lay down in the shade of 
a tree with his hat over his mouth, as is 
the Mexican custom. When he caught 
sight of some burro packers (donkey 
drivers) coming toward him he began to 
whistle most beautifully exactly like a 
mockingbird. 

“Just listen to that mockingbird sing,” 
said one of the freighters to the other. 
“You know I was asked to bring home a 
good singer. I must try to buy that one.” 
(In Mexico mockingbirds are domesti- 
cated.) 

Pedro kept on whistling. 

“Hello, friend, won’t you sell me your 
mockingbird?” the man asked Pedro. “‘I 
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was told to be sure to bring one back with 
me.” 

“No, indeed, my little bird is my only di- 
version when I am out in the country,” re- 
plied Pedro, and he put his hat over his 
mouth and fell to whistling again. 

“IT suppose that you would not sell it for 
five dollars?” asked the freighter. 

“Neither for five dollars, nor for ten 
would I sell my songster,” said Pedro. So 
the burro drivers went on their way. Pres- 
ently Pedro began to clap his hands and to 
whistle, and when one of the freighters 
looked around the rascal beckoned to him 
to come back. 

“Ah,” said the man who wanted to buy 
the bird, ‘the means to sell me that beauti- 
ful singer after all. I must have it if it 
costs ten dollars.” 

“Friend, do you really want to buy my 
mockingbird?’’ asked Pedro. 

“Certainly I do, Pedrito. I will give you 
five dollars for him.” 

“Buono, but you must not let the bird 
see me, or he will be too sad to sing. I 
will put him in that little bag of yours, and 
when you are some distance off take him 
out and he will entertain you much with 
his beautiful singing.’”” The man gave 


- Pedro the sack, but Pedro slipped a little 


rock into it. He also put in a dish full of 
food ready prepared for the pretended bird 
to eat. Then he received his five dollars 
and the freighter went on. After a while 
they stopped to let their burros eat grass. 
The man took his bird out of the bag that 
it might sing for him, but his songster 
proved to be a rock. 

“Caramba! I will kill that lying Pedro for 
tricking me so!’’ cried the freighter. He 
sharpened his sword and ran back to look 
for the rogue, but Pedro had gone to where 
his sheep were hidden and had driven them 
back into the town. So the burro driver 
could not find him. 

Some time after that the two freighters 
met Pedro in the market. “Now we have 
got you!” they said, ‘and we will drown 
you for a liar and a thief.”” So they popped 
the boy into a big sack and carried him off 
to a deep well. There they left him lying 
on the brink while they went to get a drink 
of wine. 

“Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!”’ sighed Pedro. 

“What is the matter, friend?” asked a 
passer-by. 

“Why, do you not see that they have me 
here tied up in this sack and are about to 
drown me in the well because I do not want 
to wed me with the king’s daughter?” 

“T will marry her,” said the man. 

“Then creep into this sack in my place,” 
responded Pedro. 

The newcomer untied the bag, Pedro 
crawled out and the other crept in. Pedro 
tied up the mouth of the sack and hurried 
off. Soon the burro packers came back and 
pushed the bag with Pedro in it (as they 
supposed) into the well. But not long 
after they met the rascal again in the 
market place. 

“Look!” said one. “Is not that Pedro 
whom we drowned in the well?” 

“It certainly is,’’ replied the other. ‘“‘The 
evil thing (Satan )has had something to do 
with this. fay, friend Pedro, was it not 
you whom we threw into the well?’ 

“Yes, indeed, and just see what happened 
me,’ answered- Pedro. “Each big air 
bubble that came up is a big sheep, and 
each little bubble is a lamb.” And he 
pointed to his little flock of sheep which he 
was driving through the street. At that 
the men were afraid of him, so they left 
him alone. 

Finally Pedro died and went to’ the lower 
world. There he was made to wait on all 
the devil’s imps at the table. One day he 
slyly put some pitch on all the chairs 
around the table. When the devils sat 
down on the sticky stuff they were fastened 
to their seats. Then Pedro got a club and 
gave them all a basting. When he had fin- 
ished he hung his sandal in the doorway 
and went off. This fooled the imps for a 
long time, for they saw the “guaratche” in 
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the door and. said to one another, “Hist, 
there is Pedrito. Keep quiet, or he will 
give us another beating.” 

Meanwhile, Pedro had gone up to the 
gates of heaven. There he knocked. 

“Who are you?” said St Peter, opening 
the door a tiny bit. 

“It is I, your namesake,” answered Pedro, 
and he slipped his fingers into the crack. 
St Peter pushed the gate to. 

“Oh, good St Peter, open the door a trifle 
so that I may get my hand out,” cried 
Pedro. 

St Peter swung the gate back a little and 
Pedro thrust half his body through. 

“Lord, Lord, here is Pedro who wants to 
force the gates of heaven,”’ cried the angel. 

“Let him be turned into stone until the 
day of judgment because he has tried to 
enter into the glory before time,’’ com- 
manded God. And it was as he had said. 
Until this day Pedro, become stone, lies 
outside the gates of heaven. 

This is the story that Evarista told my 
children the other night down here in San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico. She drew no moral 
from it, but I think we may say that Pe- 
dro’s history shows that one may cheat 
men and even devils, but not God himself. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Inconvenient Fame. 
MINNIE L. UPTON. 








Said the little brown dog, 
“I would travel incog, 
Like the lords, dukes and princes of this, 
that and t’other, 
If ’twere not for this fact: 
I’d be caught in the act, 
For I’m known from one end of the Street 
to the other— 
By every cat, . 
Sparrow, pigeon and rat, 
From one extreme end of the Street to the 
other. 


“IT speak with reserve, 
But my tail has a curve 
That is truly unique and immensely ad- 
mired; 
My nose has a tilt 
That just makes felines wilt, 
And my bark is a thing that is greatly de- 
sired 
By Rover and Spot, 
Bruno, Bouncer and Trot— 
By all dogs on the Street it is greatly de- 
sired. 


“T acknowledge with pain 
That I was a bit vain, 
When younger and living at home with my 
mother, 
But, whatever folks say, 
To be so distingue 
Is really quite trying, one way and an- 
other, 
For you see that a dog 
Cannot travel incog 
When he’s known from one end of the 
Street to the other!” 





Some Lively Opinions. 


MISS IDAL. 





Yes, that letter did make me mad for a 
few minutes; then I laughed, for I consid- 
ered the source from which it came. I was 
not speaking particularly about boys 
that worked, but about boys that did 
not work. I suppose this would just 
suit Dakota Hunter. I know a woman who 
used to work like a galley slave out in the 
fields all day. At night she had to help 
with the night work and milk. Then after 
supper her husband went to bed; she had 
all the dishes to wash that had been used 
all day, all her housework to do, and if it 
happened to be churning day the churning 
had to be done. Besides this she had to do 
dressmaking to get clothes for herself and 
children, until the children got old enough, 
then they got their own clothes by working 
buttonholes in shirts. That woman was a 
fool to do it. A boy I know sits in the 
house and reads while his mother and sis- 
ter go out and hoe and work in the field. 
He is awfully ugly around home. I would 














teach him his place mighty quick if I were 
in his sister’s place. I tell you what, the 
women are coming right along; they are 
driving the men out and I am glad of it. 
Chatterbox of Chautauqua, if that was my 
brother that drank, one of us would get 
out; the same house would not hold us 
both. I would not recognize him if I met 
him on the street. The Other Fellow must 
be a nice boy to have around, nicer than 
most of the other boys that write for the 
Table. I am of Polish-Dutch descent, and 
am descended from the son of a king of 
Poland. I am very proud of my Polish 
blood. Our name is changed somewhat 
from what it used to be. My ancestors 
have lived over here over 100 years. I am 
glad I ffve in America, and I think there is 
no country like it. I think George Wash- 
ington was one of the grandest men that 
ever lived. He was truly “‘first in war, first 
in peace and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen.”’ Next to Washington I like 
Gen Robert E. Lee. Will some of the Ta- 
blers tell me the name of George Sand? I 
do not think I ever heard her name. I 
have read Ramona; I think it is just fine. 
I like to read about the Indians. I think it 
is disgraceful the way they have been 
treated. I do not blame them for rising 
against the white people. I would have 
done the same thing myself if I had been 
in their place. They are cheated at every 
turn, even when they are disposed to be 
friendly. Do you wonder they do not stay 
friendly long? Just see how the Seminole 
Indians were treated in Florida. 
a 


Leaking Boats.—First haul the boat out 
of water, scrub her well inside and out, and 
let her dry thoroughly, if possible under 
shelter. Turn her bottom up, and let her rest 
on pieces of scantling so placed as to keep 
her rigid and prevent her ‘‘wabbling”’ about. 
If there are any rough places on the hull 
rub them smooth with heavy sandpaper. 
Have ready a quantity of the coarsest un- 
bleached muslin you can buy, the width of 
which depends upon the dimensions of 
your boat, and should be calculated before- 
hand. Mix a pot of white lead with suffi- 
cient boiled linseed oil to make very thick 
paint, stiff enough for a brush to stand up 
in it alone. You will also require a good 
supply of small copper tacks. Next get 
your sister or your chum’s sister to sew 
hems an inch wide on a strip of the :nuslin 
long enough to cover one side of the boat 
from stem to sternpost. With a blue pen- 
cil draw a straight line down the center of 
the keel, and beginning at the stem, and 
working aft, tack the mustin temporarily 
to the keel along the blue penvil line. Now 
pull the muslin to the shape of the boat, 
the object being to cover the wood snugly 
with the cloth. To get good results you will 
have to be both patient and ingenious, and 
then success will be certain. You will ex- 
perience the greatest difficulty about the 
bow, but in the end you will get it to fit 
“like the paper on the wall,” and will be 
able to mark out on the cloth the contour 
of the stem, and get it hemmed and tacked 
to fit, following the blue pencil line on the 
keel, and continuing it to the stem-head. 
Pursue the same tactics aft, until you have 
the cloth in readiness tosecure permanently 
to one side of the boat.—[Harper’s Round 
Table. 


Vaughan’s Vegetable Cookbook, pub- 
lished by Vaughan’s seed store, New York 
and Chicago, tells how to cook and use the 
rarer vegetables and herbs and how to 
prepare the more common ones in the most 
attractive and palatable styles. To open 
its covers and make plain every important 
point in the selection, cooking and serving 
of vegetables has been the aim of the au- 
thor. The recipes are not drawn on narrow 
and fixed lines, but have been gathered far 
and wide and comprise the best features of 
French and German cooking. The book is 
rich and varied in recipes for making sal- 
ads, soups and sauces which alone are 
worth many times its cost. Sold by the 
Orange Judd company, price postpaid, cloth 
50c, paper 25c. 








The Young Folks’ Table, 





A Cripple Two Years.—I am nine years 


old. I was crippled for two years and had 
to go on crutches, but am well now and 
able to help mamma with her housework. 
I helped her to clean house last week. I 
have a nice little sister five years old. She 
helped me wash dishes. I have two nice 
brothers, one seven and the other three 
years, and as for pets I have several. I 
have two white rabbits. I call one Bunny 
and the other Snowball, though they both 
look like snowballs. I have a little black 
dog that weighs five pounds and I call it 
Cricket. I have two pet chickens I call 
Chippy and Cookie. If the Y F E would 
come to see me I would show him my pets. 
[Allie B. Ryan. 


From an Indian.—I think everyone ought 
to describe the country where he lives. Our 
country here is mostly prairie, with moun- 
tains back to the north and west. Along 
the border of the Crook mountains and to 
the south is prairie and low timber. The 
land is all owned by the Indians. No 
whites are allowed to own land here. There 
are thousands of ‘acres of land which are 


not under cultivation. The land is of a 
rich nature. Along the river to the north 
the soil equals that of Arkansas. Our 


schools are bad and the society here is bad. 
The whites look forward to the coming in 
of the t:rritory, but the Indians are more 
than half against it. The main products 
of this country are corn, cotton, coal and 
cattle.—[Indian Bow, Scipio, I T. 


Eighty Books at School.—Who of the 
Tablers besides myself belong to the Junior 
League? If the boy that had bad luck with 
his turkeys will take a strong solution of 
alum water and rub it on the top of the 
turkey’s head and under the neck, I think 
he will get rid of the lice. I agree with 
Moss Rose about the boys helping their 
fathers. I help my mother a good deal and 
there are some boys I know of around here 
that are pretty lazy. I like reading very 
much and read 80 books at school this win- 
ter. I do not like the Elsie books myself. 
Do you like Titus, Miss Idal?—[Violet. 








Let Mamma Ride.—I am six years old 


and my brother Georgie was 10 this month. 
I have a colt one year old called Curl, that 
is black, with a little white star in her face 
and one white foot. Papa says when I get 
big enough to get the meals he will get me 
a new buggy all for my own self. Of course 
I will let mamma go with me when I go 
riding. I can wash dishes, bring in wood 
and hunt eggs. I got 13 to-night. I have 
three dolls, Polly, Bessie and Belle. Belle 
is a nice big doll. My aunt Hannah gave 
her to me three years ago. She was too 
big to play with it. She is papa’s youngest 
sister and is 16 now.—[Ethel L. Noyes. 





Wanted, a Name.—I am a farmer’s 
daughter nearly 14 years old. I can har- 
ness and unharness a horse, ride horse- 
back, milk and do all such things. This 
winter I haven’t worked much out of doors, 
for there was so much housework that I 
had to help mamma do that. Papa had a 
blind man working for him this winter. He 
likes to play checkers, and papa made him 
a wooden board, and he was so pleased. 
I love to read, and my favorite authors are 
Pansy, Louisa Alcott, E. P. Roe and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. I have Louisa Alcott’s 
Old-Fashioned Girl and I read it over and 
over again. I have read a good many more 
of her books. Uncle takes this paper and 
lets me read it. Our farm is 1500 feet above 
the sea level and we keep summer board- 
ers. We want a pretty name for our farm. 
It is in the northeastern corner of Pennsyl- 
vania.—[Norma. 


Cooking the Most Fun.—I live in north- 
ern New York on a farm four miles from 
the wonderful Chateaugay chasm. I am 17, 
but do not go to school now, though I did 
like to go so much. I have been in the 
southern part of the state for my health 
and I had a lovely time. It is so hilly there 
from what it is here, and so much earlier, 
too, and the climate was different. I was 
in a church 100 years old, and rode across 
the canal. It was grand. I thought the 
Mohawk river looked just lovely. The 





houses up this way make me think of regu- 
lar coops beside those mansions down there. 
The people are so different, too. 


I have an 


. 
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organ and am going to take lessons. I 
agree with A. Bright Girl’s Confession. I 
know its truth by experience. I would like 
to go to the agricultural schools for girls, 
that is, if I was going to any high school. 
I should think it would be fun for the girls, 
but the most fun for me would be cooking, 
and that is the most important for girls. 
What good are lots of the studies for some 
of us?—[Ila Hewitt. 





Jessie’s Tiny Bantam.—I have a black 


cat named Nig that fights so much he has 
scarcely any hair on his head and ears. I 
am 13 years old and my sister 12. Can any- 
one tell why my bantam hen does not lay? 
She must be two years old, but is not much 
larger than a good-sized robin. She has 
such a large name that maybe that’s where 
the trouble lies.—[Jessie Harrison. 





A Wolf and Ten Cubs.—I live near a 
large grove in Iowa and there is a nice 
creek running through it. About two years 
ago my father found a wolf’s burrow in a 
sand bank in the grove. He killed the old 
wolf and there were 10 cubs in the burrow. 
I carried one to the house in my apron. My 
father killed them and got $25 bounty. I 
shall be 16 years old in May.—[Irene Mae. 





Bum.—I am six years old and live on @ 
farm of 180 acres. I have a little colt whose 
name is Dolly. For pets I have a dog 
named Bum and a cat named Tiger. My 
brother has 24 little turkeys; he has only 
lost two and one of those he killed.—[Ray- 
mond Templeton. 
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A Mew Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to our Readers, 


Disorvers of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found 
in a new botanical dis- 
covery, the wonderful 
» Kava-Kava Surve, 

called by botanists, the 
piper methysticum, from 
LEY Y _ i — East 

ndia. It has the extra- 
Ur. B.C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. ordinary record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on the 
Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood the 
poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which 
cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, New York 
testifies in the Christian Witness that it cured him o: 
Kidney disease after sixteen years’suffering. Hon. 
R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes thatin four weeks 
the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and Blad- 
der disease of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., — similar testi- 
mony. Many ladies also testify to its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in disorders peculiar to womanh ° 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 














LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS---FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Th ed 


© Larkin Idea fully «xplain in beautiful 
free booklet. Free sample Soap if mention this 


magazine. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co, **"™"oh 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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past troubles, said : 








A St. Louis paper hanger and contractor, in enumerating some of his 
** My wife and I swear by Ripans Tabules. 
morning I have gone to work on a job and had to quit. 
you all the suffering I have gone through. 
starved myself in trying to work up a relish for food ; but indigestion, dys- 
pepsia, constipation, biliousness and headache constantly attended me. 

took bitters, tonics, pills, but they didn’t cure me. My 
trouble with her stomich and it was a friend of hers who first told her to try 


RIPANS TABULES 


We started in together to take them. My appetite soon eame back and J 
began to feel bully, and my wife is as well as-ever she was in her life.” 








Manya 
I can’t begin to tell 
I lost my appetite and nearly 


wife had also some 
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Warm Weather Discussions. 





Alcohol for Babies.—Train up a child in 
the way it should go, and when it is old it 
will not depart from it. This is God’s 
truth and God cannot lie. If they go bad 
it was bad training. To-day I heard a dear 
little girl five years old say, “I had an egg- 
nog to-day,” and her mother was beside 
her. Eggnog will lead to beer and beer to 
wine and wine to whisky, and whisky to 
murder. But children are trained on candy, 
cigars; infants feed on malted milk and 
aleoholic extracts that are sold by tons in 
our drug stores as healthful.—[H. Hansen. 





An Accomplishment.—Bachelor of Cor- 
daville, I don’t see why you should make 
such an attack on us poor girls. Don’t you 
know that we are told to be kind and gen- 
tle with those who are weaker than we? 
Orion, your “raking” is just what that 
bachelor (if he is one) needed, and I hope 
others will do likewise. Don’t you lady 
Tablers think that spitting tobacco juice 
through a keyhole ten feet away quite an 
accomplishment? I don’t despise a young 
man just because he uses tobacco, but must 
say chewing the weed is a disgusting habit. 
I am glad, Apple Fater, that you do not 
indulge in those things. I am very sorry 
to say there is no one in my family to join 
in the prize photograph contest, so you will 
not be able to see my picture. I think you 
would be charmed if you did. 4 just love 
farm life; it is the best and most healthful 
occupation a man can follow, or woman, 


either. Apple Eater, if you ever visit this 
town don’t forget.—[An Old-Fashioned 
Girl 





Fred’s Cooky.—What ails the Tablers? 


Why must they be continually harping on 
the Bachelor of Cordaville? Is he in their 
thoughts all the time? Is there no other 
subject under the sun worth considering? 
This sort of thing is getting altogether too 
monotonous. Give the fellow a rest. While 
I believe he is fully able to defend and take 
care of himself, I, for one, wish the Tablers 
would think and write about something 
new. Somebody ought to offer a prize to 
the one who will tackle a matter that is 
sensible and entertaining and that will 
make us all wiser and vetter, so, therefore, 
I donate a good homemade cooky to the 
one who will suggest a topic and open it in 
good shape. And I can cook, too,—after a 
fashion. Everybody ought to be able to 
cook. Now who will compete?—[Fred of 
Sightly Hill. 


Right About Face.—I think it is ques- 


tioning our Creator’s almighty power to 
think in such a depreciating manner of one 
another as some of the Tablers do. Gentle 
encouragement, likewise reproof where 
reeded,doesso muchmore toward improve- 
ment than scornful taunts. The boy is as 
human as the girl, the girl as human as 
the boy. Girls, right about face, and write 
the virtues of your brother and soon, very 
soon, you shall see pages of praise for the 
noble girls, and perhaps our Bachelor of 
Cordaville will change his stern opinion of 
us.—[C. L. W. 








Stricter Divorce Laws.—A. H. K., in 


writing cf Emancipation and Divorce, 
touches a subject of general interest. But 
first, what do we mean by the emancipa- 
tion of women? If we were situated like 
the women of the Zulus we might cry for 
emancipation with some show of reason. 
There the men buy a woman, who serves 
not only as a wife, but also as a slave to 
support the family.-The women there rare- 
ly marry before 27 to 30, because of the 
hardness of the married woman's life. They 
need emancipation. But in a country 
through which Christianity has shed the 
light of civilization, where man is taught 
to believe that woman is his complement 
and that a union rounds out a perfect 
whole! To talk of emancipation in such a 
country is simply to show that one doesn’t 
know what he is talking about, or fails 
to rightly understand the words he uses. 
A. H. K. in a measure contradicts himself, 
for first he calls for easier divorce 


laws and implies that women lead a hap- 
pier, more perfect life unmarried, when he 
says, “Is it any easier to obtain divorce in 
those states? For if not I do not see how 
women are any more emancipated there.” 
Further on he advocates more easily ob- 
tained divorces as a means of annulling 
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The cakes of Ivory Soap are so shaped that 
they may be used entire for general purposes, or 
divided with a stout thread into two perfectly 


formed cakes for toilet use. 
Ivory Soap is a quick cleanser, 


and pure. 


For any use put to, 
absolutely safe 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘' just as 
good as the ‘Ivory’;”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remark- 
able qualities of the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 























RHEUMATISM 





Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 
sent free on mention of this publication. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 








unpleasant unions in order that others may 
be entered into, thereby implying that the 
married state is the happier one. There is 
probably no doubt in the mind of anyone 
that a harmonious union of man and wom- 
an will be conducive to the happiest ex- 
istence obtainable. And it is an undoubted 
fact that many marriages are not har- 
monious, thus entailing much misery. And 
A. H. K. claims as a panacea for this trou- 
ble easy divorce laws! I should say that 
more strict divorce laws would do more 
toward producing happy marriages. If 
our boys and girls grew up in the knowl- 
edge that marriage meant “till death do us 
part,” that divorce was impossible except 
for unfaithfulness, they would learn to 
give much thought to the selection of life 
partners. When we iearn to think of this 
choice as the most important one in life, 
the one that will bear more directly on our 
happiness than any other; when we learn 
that infatuation for a pretty face or a 
cute mustache is not love; when we fully 
realize that the harmony of no union will 
be lasting unless founded upon true love; 
when we learn that no one is perfect and 
that we must all expect to bear and for- 
bear; when we learn that congeniality of 
spirit must presuppose a large degree of 
Similarity of characters in the first place; 





when we have learned to consider thought- 
fully all these things, and teach them to 
the rising generation, then may come a 
time when the divorce courts will have but 
little business. A. H. K. asks if we would 
be holier than Moses? I have read that 
Moses, for the “hardness of their hearts,” 
permitted divorce, ‘“‘but it was not so from 
the beginning.’”—[{Mrs Go A Head. 


Steady and True.—When I read what 
Apple Eater said about girls being old- 
fashioned because they stood up for the 
young men of good habits, I could not help 
writing to say I do not call them old-fash- 
ioned but sensible, for I have always said 
if I ever married I should marry a man 
who did not use strong drink or tobacco. 
Also I must say to the one that said to bid 
our sweethearts good-by as they go to 
war, how can he be so sure they will 
come back? I cannot think so. With 
best wishes for the steady and true old- 
fashioned men.—{Anna of Vermont. 





Little Miss Muffet, 

She sat on a tuffet 

Eating up curds and whey; 

A microbe espied her, 

And slipped down inside her, 
And she had influenza next day. 











LIVING AND LOWING. 


Jest Do Your Best. 





The signs are bad when folks commence 
A-findin’ fault with Providence, 

And balkin’ ’cause the earth don’t shake 
At every prancin’ step they take. 

No man is great till he can see 

How less than little he would be 

Ef stripped to self, and stark and bare, 
He hung his sign out anywhere. 


My doctern is to lay aside 

Contentions, and be satisfied; 

Jest do your best, and praise er blame 

That follers that counts jest the same. 

I’ve allus noticed great success 

Is mixed with troubles, more or less, 

And it’s the man who does the best 

T'hat gits more kicks than all the rest. 
[James Whitcomb Riley. 





New Facts About Eating. 


DR G. STANLEY HALL. 





Nutrition is the basis of modern physi- 
ology, of all psychic life. Food is the first 
instinct of the soul. It has been computed 
that from one-half to three-fourths of all 
the world’s energy goes to the seeking for 
food. The first fact to be considered is that 
every cell in the body has its own hunger, 
probably wanting something, differing, 
however slightly, from all the rest. It 
takes out what it wants from the blood. 
So that what we call hunger is a far-off 
echo of the sum of the hungers of the indi- 
vidual cells, like the roar of distant waves 
from the deep. 

The brain is an organ of digestion, and 
its activity is just as necessary for health 
as that of the muscles. There the chem- 
ical changes are most active. The blood 


goes into the brain richer and comes out . 


poorer than in any other part of the body. 

We live not alone by what we digest, but 
by what we digest in a higher plane. It is 
a universal law that with nutrition goes 
happiness. The appetite, the joy of being 
alive, gives rise to all art and the higher 
developments of the mind. If people can- 
not eat and assimilate food, they cannot be 
educated. Along with loss of appetite goes 
loss of love for work. To be weak is to be 
miserable. All diseases are self-starvation. 
They originate in fatigue, which is unsat- 
isfied cell-hunger. 

The necessity of judicious, wholesome 
food is paramount. You can educate a long 
time by externals and not accomplish as 
much as good feeding will accomplish by 
itself. Children must be supplied with 
plenty of nutriment if they are to develop 
healthily either in body or mind. 





A Fly Trap That Works. 


GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 





I have a friend who, after finishing the 
dinner work, darkens the rooms in the 
lower part of the house and leaves the 
doors open between the front rooms and 
kitchen, leaving one window shade up in 
the kitchen, with a plate of fly paper in the 
sunlight. When she comes down stairs 
after a short rest ready for the afternoon, 
there is seldom a fly left to disturb her or 
her callers. As may be inferred, there are 
no children in her home and nothing to in- 
terrupt or interfere with her plan of work. 

Driving flies out regularly every morning 
is one of the best things I know of, and a 
fly brush made of long strips of heavy, 
tough paper fastened at the end of a light, 
stiff stick is far better for the purpose than 
branches of trees, towels, aprons, or any 
chance object one may catch up. 

Any room temporarily unoccupied—the 
sitting room or bedrooms while you are at 
work in the kitchen, and the dining room 
and kitchen after dinner—may be darkened 
except one screen, and the flies driven out 
of this as often as they settle In the sun- 
shine. This makes a great difference, if 
kept up, in our war with the little in- 
truders. Killing them as they light upon 
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the walls with a folded newspaper (a whisk 
kroom is better) is another good way. 

The best thing, however, that I have ever 
tried is a homemade fly trap: Take an old 
broom handle sawed off straight and nail 
or screw a small can firmly upon the end— 
a lye can or one from potted ham is the 
best size. This is simply to hold a tumbler 
nearly filled with suds. Once ready all you 
have to do is to raise the glass steadily by 

_the handle to the ceiling wherever you see 
a fly, and the work is done. I do not know 
whether it is the suction or the fright that 
causes every fly thus covered to drop im- 
mediately into the suds. The first evening, 
holding my head in a position to see the 
fiies on the ceiling directly overhead and at 
the same time balancing the glass so that 
it would not spill, was very tiresome and 
gave me a touch of stiff neck, but I did not 
mind it at all afterward. My husband be- 
came interested -and frequently took my 
place, enjoying it something as a sports- 
man does spearing fish. If the flies are in- 
clined to settle upon the walls or pictures 
they can be driven off and caught when 
they light upon the ceiling. There are no 
dead flies about, no poison and no marks 
on the walls. We were simply delighted 
with this novel fly catcher, and after show- 
ing it to all our neighbors we still feel like 
rassing it along. 

sceamacaniiilliiaaiinatin 
Decayed Teeth in Nursing Mothers, 


ORMSBY A. COURT. 





It is undoubtedly safe to say that among 
wet nurses and nursing mothers, dental 
caries (decayed teeth) is a disease to whose 
existence in most instances very little im- 
portance is attached, and to the necessity 
of whose prevention and cure too little at- 
tention is paid. The value of an absolutely 
healthy mouth and perfectly clean, sound 
teeth during the period of nursing espe- 
cially cannot be too highly appreciated, be- 
cause a nurse with an unwholesome mouth 
or decayed teeth while kissing and fondling 
a child will infect its lungs by making it 
breathe her foul breath. The hasty method 
of dining which characterizes the average 
American; the thoughtlessness and care- 
lessness displayed in the selection of foods, 
and the indifference with which they treat 
that most essential act, “‘thorough mastica- 
tion,” all tend to induce and promote the 
growth of this disease, and so great is its 
extent that. out of the large population of 
women in the United States only a very 
small percentage possess sound teeth. 

While one or more decayed teeth may not 
be of any serious moment, yet the contact 
of hot and cold foods and drinks, or the 
pressure of hard substances entering their 
cavities may produce painful sensations 
that will bring on some functional disturb- 
ance that will affect the nurse’s milk. Pos- 
sible cases of this kind cannot be too care- 
fully guarded against, and as the period of 
nursing, like pregnancy, predisposes the 
advance of this complaint in a very pecul- 
iarmanner,it is expedient that those persons 
to whom this matter applies should take 
the very necessary precautions, previous to 
birth at least, of having their mouths ex- 
amined by some competent person skilled 
in dentistry and the unsound teeth, if any, 
treated and the cavities filled. 





Figs Instead of Pills.—A box of pills 
costs from 15c to 25c, while a pound of figs 
costs from 10c to 20c. Why not give the chil- 
dren the figs, which are so much more pal- 
atable and so much pleasanter than the 
purgatives? When taking the latter the child 
is obliged to stay home from school and the 
reaction is usually bad. For obstinate 
eases of constipation push a few senna 
leaves (five cents worth will last years) 
into the figs, but if figs, fresh fruits and 
coarse bread and cereals form an important 
part of the diet, constipation may be kept 
at bay. Violent straining should never be 
allowed,as it causes many distressing rectal 
troubles. Give a quite hot enema; it will 
bring relief at once. Pure water drank 
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freely is a great help for constipation.— 
[Annie Balcomb Wheeler. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JULY. 
2. Our CAMP TENT— 
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From 1 to 2, partaking of two natures. 
From 1 to 3, almond shaped. 
From 1 to 4, to counteract. 
From 1 to 5, accountable. 
From 4 to 6, in or of the country. 
From 5 to 6, indicative. 
From 1 to 7, positive. 


Laie 

Come, take that task of yours which you 
have been hesitating before, and shirking, 
and walking around, and on this very day 
lift it up and do it.—[{Phillips Brooks. 


~ SINGULAR STATEMENT. — 











From Mrs. Rank to Mrs. Pinkham. 


The following letter to Mrs. Pink- 
ham from Mrs. M. Rank, No. 2,354 
East Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., isa remarkable statement of re- 
lief from utter discouragement. She 
says: 

‘*T never can find words with which 
to thank you for what Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound has done 
for me. 

**Some years ago I had womb trouble 
and doctored for a long time, not see- 
ing any improvement. At times I 
would feel well enough, and other 
times was miserable. So it went on 
until last October, I felt something 
terrible creeping over me, I knew not 
what, but kept getting worse. I can 
hardly explain my feelings at that 
time. I was so depressed in spirits 
that I did not wish to live, although I 
had everything to live for. Had hys- 
teria, was very nervous; could not 
sleep and was not safe to be left 
alone. 

“Indeed, I thought I would lose my 
mind. No one knows what I endured. 

‘“*l continued this way until the last 
of February, when I saw in a paper a 
testimonial of a lady whose case was 
similar to mine, and who had been 
cured by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegeta- 
ble Compound. I determined to try it, 
and felt better after the first dose. I 
continued taking it, and to-day am a 
well woman, and can say from my 
heart, ‘Thank God for such a medi- 
cine.’” 

Mrs. Pinkham invites all suffering 
women to write to her at Lynn, Mass., 
for advice. All such letters are seen 
and answered by women only. 
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by a little work for us. ABE ak: of sample wheel 

to rider agents. Write at once for our s; offer. 
D.L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 
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Comfort and Style. 





For small girls this neat frock will prove 
both useful and becoming. The full blouse 
waist is cut out in the neck to display a 
round yoke piece bordered by a ruffle of 
edging or lace. Short puffs ornament the 
tops of the sleeves and the full straight 





No 21,099. Sizes 3, 4, 5, 6 


and 7 years. 


Child’s dress. 


skirt is shirred onto the bodice and trimmed 


with braid just above the hem. 

The price of each pattern is 10c, when or- 
dering of the Pattern Department at this 
office. Don’t forget to give sizes and num- 
bers in ordering. , 
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Crocheted Doily with Linen Center. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Cut a circle of linen the preferred size, 
run a fine thread the width of a seam from 
the edge, draw up and buste down smooth- 
ly. With a coarse cambric needle, pierce 
holes in the edge of the linen and make a 
row of sc quite close together. 

First row of border, ch three, ten d c¢, 
placing two in one st, two or three times as 
necessary to keep the work flat, * ch four, 
miss two, two dc in 4th st, ch two, twodec 
in same st, ch four, miss three, eleven d c, 
widening as before. Repeat from *. 

Second row—* One scin 2d dc, onscin 
each of the next eight s c, ch five, twode 
under chain of two, ch two, two d c under 
the same ch two,ch five, repeat from * 
through row. 

Third row—*One sc in 2d sc, one scin 
each of the next six s c, ch five, * put the 
thread over the needle twice and make a 
dc under the chain of two, repeat from 2d 
* ten times, ch five, repeat from Iist * 
through row. 

Fourth row—* One scin 2d se, onescin 
each of the next four s c,ch five, one dc 
between each dc of last row with a chain 
of one between each d ec, ch five, repeat 
from * through the row. 

Fifth row—* One sc in 2d sc, one sc in 
each of the next two s c¢, ch five, * one dec 
between Ist and 2d.dc of last row, ch five 
fasten in the top of dc of this row (to make 
a loop), ch two, repeat from 2d * through 
scallop, ch five, repeat from ist * through 
the row. 

Around the edge of the linen make a 
round of brier or feaherstitch with silk or 
linen floss, white or colored as preferred. 





Scraps from the Mail. 


To Pickle Cucumbers.—Make a brine of 
salt and water which will bear an egg; let 
your cucumbers or gherkins remain in that 
for 24 hours, then take them from the brine 
and lay them in a sieve to drain. Make a 
sufficient quantity of vinegar, boiling hot, 
adding whole pepper, allspice and mustard 
seed. Pour it over the pickles (placed in a 
tub or pan) and let it remain until next 
day, then drain it off, boil it again, pour it 
over, and cover the pickles with a thick 
folded cloth to keep the steam in. Add a 
piece of alum the size of a hazel nut to each 
gallon of liquor, make it boiling hot and 
pour again over the pickles. Let them re- 
main for a day or two, then cut one across, 
and if it is not green through, scald the 
vinegar again and pour it over them. In 
u few days divide the pickles and put them, 
of an equal size, into jars or casks. Cover 
them with the cold vinegar and cover them 
down for use or sale.—[George M. Stratton. 





Useful Scrap Books.—I have begun a se- 
ries of scrap books which is already a 
source of help and instruction. They are 
small blank books once used as road books. 
Every other leaf is torn out. On the back 
is pasted a white square of paper with the 
name of the contents, as Poultry, House- 
hold, News, the latter being bits of family 
er neighborhood jottings, marriages, births, 
obituaries, etc. I make a thin paste while 
cooking. In the evening a brush and a hot 
iron make the pasting and smoothing easy. 
{s. C. 

ciicaeailliaiaisail 
Samson Wheel for Tumbler Doily. 
MATE FERRIS PHILLIPS. 





To be made of Barbour’s linen thread No 
60. Make six knot stitches. Turn. 

lst row—* Two knot stitches, d c between 
first and second knot stitch, one knot 
stitch, d c between the next two. Repeat 
from * across the lace. Turn and repeat 
until there is a square of knotstitch. *Chain 
12, s c in center of edge of square, ch 12, 
€ ¢c on next corner. Repeat from * around 
the square. 

24 row—* 3 dc under 12 chain, ch 4,3 de 
under same chain, ch 2, 3 d c under same 


chain, ch 4, 3 d c in same place, ch 2, dc 
under next chain. Repeat from * around 
the square. 

3d row—Ch 2, 4 dc under chain 4 of shell, 
ch 8, 4 d c under same chain, ch 2, s c under 





2 chain. Repeat from * around the wheel. 
4th row—*Ch 4, catch with single crochet 
in fourth stitch of edge. Repeat around 
the wheel from *. 
5th row—S c under every four 
around the wheel. 


chains 
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Many people burn 
the candle of life at 
both ends. Some 
men who never go 
into vicious dissipa- 
tion use up their en- 
ergies just as much 
by overwork or late 
‘ hours; and nearly all 
women are compelled by circumstances 
to use up their vital powers beyond all rea- 
son: It may be in housework ; or social 
demands ; or the bearing and rearing of 
children: At any rate the candle of life is 
too rapidly consumed. 

Some people need to have their natural 
vigor constantly reinforced in the same 
proportion that it is used up. They need 
the fortifying help of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It is a powerful altera- 
tive and invigorant of the digestive func- 
tions and liver; it cleanses the blood, and 
makes fresh blood and healthy flesh. Nerv- 
ous, debilitated women should take it in 
conjunction with Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription which is specially designed for 
female weakness and nervous troubles. 

Mrs. Sallie Kauffman, of Virgil City, Cedar Co., 
Mo., writes: ‘I had suffered from displacement 
of internal organs and female weakness for one 
year. Had a bearing down sensation and very 
disagreeable feeling after my second child was 
born; I could be on my feet only a few minutes 
until he was six weeks old, then I commenced 
taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and ‘Favorite Prescription.’ I took seven bot- 
tles in all. After taking the first bottle I felt 
much better. I think Iam entirely cured of all 
mytroubles. Icandoall my work and am on my 
feet all day. I am in much better health now 
than I have been in four years; am fleshy and 
gaining strength very fast.” 

By writing to Dr. Pierce who is chief 
consulting physician of the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
careful professional advice will be obtained 
free of cost and specially adapted to the 
individua] case. Dr. Pierte’s great 1000- 
page Medical Adviser will be sent free 

21 cents; the cost of postage. 
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by buying hera 
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WASHING MACHINE YAN 


Washes cleaner, easier, and 
one-third the time it can be done 
by hand. LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
Exclusive territory to right parties. Get 
our circulars and prices, SENT FREE, 


The Muir Washing Mach.Co. Dep.A Muir, 
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Standard Rural Books 


SENT POSTPAID TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF THE ADVERTISED PRICE. 


Full description of the following Books, under their respective classification, will be found on the pages designated before the titles 


in our New, Handsomely Illustrated BOOK CATALOGUE, which is SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





FARM AND GARDEN, 


AGE. 
47 Agriculture,A BC of. Weld.. 
17. Agriculture, Manual of. Emerson ‘and Flint: 
13 Asparagus Culture. ag wy = baa aR 
10 Broom-Corn and Brooms.. ‘ 
13 Cabbages, On. Gregory. ‘s 
13 Carrots, Mangold-W urze is, etc, On. "Gregory... 
ie Sees DUNES ‘asst od o:descdhoveckinssncbncoascc 
13 Celery for Profit. Greiner, T..:....6cccccccs 
16 Chemistry ofthe Farm. Warington.. 
16 Chemistry, Agriculture in Some of its ‘Relations 


WRG <S VOIB, ~ RiP OB, . 00 cee ctv embossed 
16 Chemistry, Practical Farm. Greiner............ 
66 Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M....,....... 
19 Drainage. Chamberlain............ SP S 
19 Drainage, Farm. French........26..... 
19 Draining for Profit and Health. Waring.. 
18 Draining Land. Miles, Manly................. ° 


10 Farm Echoes. Starr. é ee 
85 Farm-Homes, Indoors and Outdoors. "Leland...: 
13 Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing. Brill.... 
, ap eR ee Peers Pen 

2 Farm Appliances. . pniwcinth stigie apes 

82 Farm Conveniences............-. 
12 Farm, Book ofthe. Waring.... 

4 a = P meee New American. 

















12 Farm of Four Acres, Our 
Fertilizers, On. Gregory. ‘ 
Se IS cna bnntncediecksbensndaiss pedeakitadamat 
43 Forest Planting and Care of Timber Lands. Jar- 
Ss Miatiinn ed dnardusnenscrendobnhdsthensicnen’ 
42 Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A.S. ...........sce00 
66 Fungiand Fungicides. Weed, Clarence M....... 
ities seuniehebedn pe woihe Cloth $1 00; Paper, 
6 Garden and Farm Topics. Henderson, Peter.... 
5 Gardening for Pleasure. Henderson, Peter. ... 
3 Gardening for Profit. Henderson, Peter.. 
ll Gardening for Young and Old. Harris, Joseph.. 
8 Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. Landreth. 
12 Gardening, Success in Market. Rawson. 
12 Garden, Money in the. Quinn...............00+- 
30 Garden, Play and Profit in My. sam & E. P.. 
44 Grasses and Forage Plants. Flint.. 
44 Grasses of North America. Beal. 
16 How Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof. s. Ww. 
15 How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof 8S. W,;:......... 
6 How the Farm Pays. Henderson and Crozier.... 
ll How to Make the Garden Pay. Greiner......... 
12 How te-Plant. -Paper. - Johnson, M. W....-..... 
67 Insects of the Farm and Garden, Injurious. 
inden hhentnse 3 bitecsst rancaseaetal WEY se bees 
65 Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M............ 
64 Insects Injurious to V egntation, aang Color- 
ed engravings os ©0 eeccce 
Irrigation Farming. “Wilcox: “EMOOs: o00.26k3oces 
21 Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and eae 
MeeWart, OU. .ccccovcscecsesocesccovese eee 
12 Land Measure for Farmers. Cloth. Pedder.. oaree 
14° Mushroom Culture. Robinson, W................ 
7 Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. Falconer, 
Rs inid000s:-p:6-00sbensecemesmdtekiaddencas 
12 Maple Sugar and Sugar Bush. Oook.............. 
23 Manures, How to Make and Howto Use Them. 
Sempers, Frank W. Paper, # cents; Cloth. 
23 Manures, Method of Making. — peiienehin 
22: Manure, Farming with Green. Har ses 
23 Manures, High Farming Without. vile 
23 Manures, School for Chemical. 
22 Manures, Talks on. Harrts, Yesoph eeecereseses 
23 Manures, A Treatise on. Griffith............ ese 
13 Onion Culture, The New. Greiner................ 
19 Onions, How to Raise Them Profitably............ 
14 Onions, On Raising. Gregory...............-se+- 
ll Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W. 
17 Plant Life on the Farm. 
10 Potato Culture, Sweet. 
ll Potato C ulture, ABC of. 
13 Potato Culture, The New. Carma 
11 SHk Culture. Paper. Bamford, C. E 
49 Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles........ 












Ctoth, 75; 
paper, 


12 Soils and Crops of the Farm. Morrow, E. 

13 Sorghum andits Products. Stewart, F. L....... 

13 came: Its Culture vneal LRRD Col- 
14. Squashes, On. Gregor y Seale baesedasccasducegedoners 
16" Bah GEthe Farm, The... <2... ccccccccccdvcccocges ee 
38 Bteraer. Beet, The. Ware...y. cccccccccccccacse 
14 Tobacco Culture..........cssccccaceeeee eevee secoes 

Be I CI 6.0 6.5.0.0:6.0:50.4:000.9:4.0. 5400s sene panceees 
9 Truck Farming in the South. Oemler, Dr A.. 

8 Vinegar. Brannt, Wm. 

41 Weeds— How to Eradicate Them. ‘Shaw, Prof... 
10 Wheat Culture. Curtis........ 050. cescccccccses oe 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 


45 A BCir. Cheese Making, Monrad, J. H .. 
53 American Merino for Wool and Muttor 

Powers, Stephen............sesee00 
45 Butter Book, Practical. Willard..... 
45 Butterand Butter Making. xigemepaer . 
4 Cattle. Armatage, George. o Séecsocsesees 
46 Cattle, American. Allen, L. F.. iRébew sans 
50 Cattle Breeding. Warfield................cseesseee 
47 Cattle Doctor. 8vo,cloth. Dadd, Prof. Geo. H... 
4 Cattle Doctor, American. 12mo. Dadd, Prof. 











Bs Thon 060 6000000666 oo. cenccpeteecenccosse ecusce 
& Cattle. Armatage, GO. .......0..-csecceeeeceeces: 
45 Cattle Doctor, Every Man His Own. 8vo. — 
morocco. Armatage, Prof............e..-0+0 
45 Cattle Feeding, Manual of. Armsby.............. 
50 Cows and Dairy Farming, Milch. Flint, C. = pawhe 
46 Cows, Milch. Guenon............+.-ce000 00 00 cecce 
45 Dairying, American. Gurler, H. B..... ssessssoee 
Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry...... e<e 
Dairy Husbandry, Practical. \ naepopegige ecco 
Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W...........-. 


— ~ S cyl Sheep and Swine. * Curtis, 
Pig, Harris On the. “Harris, *Joseph.... nc0ané 

Shepherd’s Manual. Stewart, Henry ..........-- 
Stock Breeding. MileS.........2-sccccccesccceseses 
Swine Husbandry. Coburn, F. Du.....ceosseeeeees 
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FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Apple Culture, Field Notes on. Bailey........... 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. Allen, €.L. 2 
Chrysanthemum Culture. Morton, pp. 60. Cloth. 1 
Cider Makers’ Handbook: Trowbridge Ree eee 1 
Cranberries, Cape Cod. Paper. em James... 
Cranberry Culture. White.. avieeeeees oH 
Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M.............. 
Dictionary of Gardening. Nicholson. 4 vols.... 20 
Floriculture, Viek’s Home. Rexford ........... 
Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Peter....... 
Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. Harcourt 
Flower Beds, Designs For. Solly.................. 
Flower Garden, Beautiful. Mattbews.. 


Fruit Culturist, American. Thomas......... Rian y ( 
UUM, CRAMCTRIR. WICKDOP. .00006 0 ccsssecccsese SO 
Peutt Garden, Tee,. TOrG. Pes... ncccccccaccsss se 2 


Fruit Grower, Practical. Maynard. ce 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. “Downing. oe 
Fungiand Fungicides. Weed, Clarence M. Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper. iene akan enekvabdepahioes 
Gsape Catturiat. Waller, A. &... ..0 cccccccccescacee 
Grape Grower’s Guide. Chorlton................ 
Grape Growing and Wine Making, American. 
ns WO So a acc cnckame pesb ins os 
Grape Training, American. Bailey, Prof. L. . 
Greenhouse Construction. Taft, Prof. L. R. . 
Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, Prof. L. H.. 
Horticulturist’s Rule Book. Bailey, Prof. L. 
Insects Injurious to Fruits. Saunders............ 


Nursery Book. Bailey, Prof.L. H. pp. 50. Cloth. 1 00 


Orange Culture. Moore, J. W.. 
Olive, The. Marvin..... 


EL, SN ob nanenacaninnnckeaakecs - 1S 
Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn... ............... 1 
Plants, Handbook of. New er edition. 
Henderson. Peter.. sosessesse SO 
Plants, Propagation of. ‘Fuller, WAN Sooner state - 1350 
Plants, Your. Sheehan, James............. coocece 
Quince Culture. Meech, W. W.............0-c0 a Se 
Raisin Industry. Eisen, Gustav.................+6 3 00 
Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties, etc. Ell- 
A 2h SRS ts &— ea Ree ae 1 25 
Rose, On the. Parsons. ee 
Small Fruit Cuiturist. Falter 1 50 


Strawberry Culturist. Mlustrated. “Puller, AL 8. 
Vineyard at Lake View, eo 
Window Flower Garden. Heinrich. eesacece oe 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Beautifying Country Homes. Weildenmenit. cece 
Landscape Gardening. Parsons..............-..06 
i Gardening, Handbook of cirsarepanen 
oe, CO OE OE EE EE OD 
Ornamental Gardening for Americans. Long.. 


DOGS, . ETC, 


Callie, TR. nnccsisccmines 
Deg, Book of the. Shaw.. . 
Dog Breaking, Hints on. Fioy RE ete 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mayhew and itucehinecn, 8ro. 
Forester, F. 
Dog Training. Hammond, S.. 
Dog rg aining. Principles of * 
Dogs, Diseases of. Dalziel, 
Dogstof Great Britain, America and Other Goun- 
tries. Compiled from Stonehenge and other 
POI TH sgs scecicccdesesnesesncdsesscncee 2 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in Dis- 
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Sf Se 
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S$ 3 S88 















GROG BEIGE oc scccccsccncssdonessocessonccos 2 00 


PE TG IES Si ncddvcesendssenvenacebsbas cob 
Greyhound. Dalziel....... oeceee es ceseeces saseswed 1 
St. Bernard. Dalziel...... jibesesuesianckiensenne eco 


HORSES, RIDING, ETC. 


Animal Castration. Liautard, A........ 2 0 


Animals, Chart o} of the Age of Domestic. ‘ Liaw. 
Breeds of Live Stock. Sanders.. yShos 
Bridle Bits, The. Illustrated. Battersby, Col. J.C. 1 
Diseases of the Horse and How to Treat}Them. 


I lea ti ne Kecnttasatenintsse«kecuntasvoe 1 2 


Racperepetia, The Dilustrated Stock meow and 

Live Stock. Manning.... see 
Handbook of the Turf. Boardman, Sam’l sae 
Horse. Armatage, Geo.. 


Horse, Howto Judge. Bach, F. W 
Horse Facts for Owners. Magner, D.. 
Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H. W. 

Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. Howden, P... 
Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner.................. 1 
Horse Book, American Farmer’s. 8vo. Stewart, R. 3 
— — s Cyelopedia, Every. 8vo. Stone- 


Horse in ihe Stable and the Field, On the. Eng. 





4 
1 
Horsemanship, Modern. “Anderson. gececcoes #1 
saai's ! 
5 
1 
1 


GOO, - Bee ven c cent cccccesssce secs 3§ 


Ea. 

Horse in the Stable and the Field. American Ed. 
Stonehence.. 

Horse Book, American Reformed: &va. Dadd, ‘G.H. 

Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H 

Horse, Percheron. Du Hays. o. SN epedned panebaennnhe 

Horse Doctor, Every Man His Own: together 
with Blaine’s Veterinary Art. Armatage, Geo, 
OVO. TIMI TROPOCOG. os ccicc csc cnsesvecesocccccs 

Miesbe Geet, PUBS iaiids 0c ic veces coccccessveses 

Horse, The Family. Martin, Geo. A. 

Horse. Training the Trotting. Marvin 

Horse Management. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew, E 

Horse Doctor. Tiustrated. &vo. Mayhew,E.... 2 

Horses, How to Handle = Eancate waeeus. 
Gleason, 0. R.. 

Horse Shoeinc, Scientific.” “Russell.. 

Horse Breeding. Sander: 

Horse and Cattle. W ter Care of. - ° 

Mule, On the. Riley, 

Saddle Horse, The. Complete Guide to Riding 
GE THRE ENE... ..cccccccccccocesessccsce oe esecece 

Sea Mosses. Hearvey. A. B..........265 42 ceccseee 

Stable Susan, American Gentleman’s. Mc- 
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Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. 8vo. Law, J 


1 
2 
Trotting Horse in America, The. es 0 - 3 
Veterinarian, Every Man, His Own. law,J..- a 
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POULTRY, PIGEONS, AND BEES. 


7. Apiary, Manual of the. Cook, Prof A. J 

7L Bee Culture, A B Cof. Root, A. I. 

il Bee, Honey aud Hive. Langstroth 

70 Bee-Keepiug Explained. Mysteries of. Ger. 
68 Capons for Profit. Greiner, 

69 Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas.... 
69 Egg Farm, An. Stoddard, H. H.. 
68 Poultry Houses, Low cost. "Darrow.. 
68 Poultry, Five Hundred Questions and “Answers... 
69 Poultry, American Standard or Perfec — im. 4. 


69 Poultry, = RC Book of. Wright, L Col 
ene ES SSS ee ATT FOR soneget 3 * eemaens 

69 Poultry, filuswated Book of. Wright, L..... eecce 

68 Poultry Keeper, Practical. Wri ~. Tasco so 0 eases 

69 Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wrig _ SS 

68 Profits in whee and perand Profitabie Manage- 
ment. 


69 Poultry Book, “Practical. “Lewis. peeveses asesse Saece 
69 Pigeous, Fulton, Robert a 

69 Pigeon Queries. eos bee 
69 Pigeon Faneier, Pleasures of a. “Lneas, J beseseace 
69 Poultr y Keeper, Profitable. Beal and Wild..... 
69 Poultry Kee pete Praetical. Sap ene John- 





son, G. ee 


69 Poultry Culture. * Felch, Tf. 4 & a NR «8 


FIELD SPORTSand NATURAL HISTORY. 


Bird Fancier, American.. 
Birds, Book of. Hoiden.. 
Canary Birds.. 

Canary and Cage Birds. * Hollen’. ealinae 
Entomology for Beginners. Packard, ee s. aba 
Insects, Guide to Study of. Packard.............. 
Insects, Half Hours with. Packard.............. 
Insects, Our Common. Packard................2.+ 
Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M. I2mo..... 
Rabbit-Keeper, Practical..... ar Socdssete cece 


BOATING, FISHING, ETC. 


74 American Fish Culture. Norris, T............ es 
‘4 Black Bass, A Book of the. Henshall. * pees 
74 Black Bass, More About the. Henshall, J. A.. 

74 Carp Culture, A BCof. Root and Finley........ 
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73 Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green........ 
73 Fishes, American. Goode, G. Brown............ 
76 Practical Boat Salting i ee Sanat dues 
74 ~~ Fishing ; the Striped Bass, Trout, 
ack Bass, A Bluefish of the Northern 
Seace. Roosevelt, R. B 
72 Salmon, Trout and Guapting, Fly Fishing for 
SC eee eae: 
76 Sailing Boat, The. Prescott, C. E... 
72 Scientific Angler. Foster aud Harris 
74 Trout, Domesticated. 


HUNTING, SHOOTING, ETC. 


76 Camp Life in the Woods. Gibson................ 
75 Game Bird Shooting, American. Murphy, J. M.. 
76 Hunter & Trapper. Tirasher, H.... 
76 Life and Writings of Frank Forester. D. Ww. 
PONG. *°2 PER. GUO 00s ccctacenarcegdin ée: «eo 
76 Pistols and “Revolvers. Gould, A. rf oe'ds* ae 
76. Rifles, Modern American. Gould. A. C........... 
76 Rifle Practice with Military “Ain Ore cticak 
mon. Prescott, C. BE.. 20.ccca- San 
76 Taxidermist’s Manual. Brown.......... oes 
76 Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H.......00...c00% 


ARCHIFECTURE, ETC, 
78 Architectare, Amesiaan. Palliser. Paper. $1.00; 
Go ces tos Sea dbo atclies é bi ctcddsinscrgces 
78 Architectural Designs “and Deitaiis. 1, Miseelia- 
neous. Palliser. Paper, $1.00; Cl 
78 Architecture. Common Sense Bcnool Palliser. 
Paper, $1.08; Grote: ..-....23% w 
77 Barn Plaps and Outbuildings. 
8l Builder’s Guide. H a Z 
81 Carpenter’s Steel Square and-Its Use. lodgson ‘ 
79 Cottage Houses. Reed............... Om Bip ost 
79 Cottage Homes and’ Details, New. Palliser 
84 Carriage and Wagon Painter, Complete . 
78 ,Court Houses, City Hal» and Jails. Palliser... 
78 Court Houses. Village, Town-and City Hal 
Jails, ete. Palliser. mee, $2.00; Cloth... 


























82.. Fences, Gates and Bridges. . vapibowntens 
80 House Plans for Everybody. “BOBO, 3< cons 
79 Homes for Home Builders. Pally illustrated.: 


& Paint Book, Everybody's . . .. ..ncanv.eeesecees - 


& Painter’s Ency clopedia, The. “Gardner . os wéeaeers 


8l Plaster and Plasterers. Hod as 

Painter, Gilder and Varnisher’s Companion... osseege 
81 ailing, New System of Hand. Hodgson....... 
81 Stair Building Made Easy. Hedges... bs aedésese ° 
80 Useful Details. Palliser. ... 2... ceccccerecccces 


MISCELLANEOUS. 



















85 Adulterations of Food, How to Detect the... 

8 Aquarium, Fresh Water. Paper. Weston, 

8 Bookkeeping for Farmers. Atkeson.... 

Fe OS aera 

8 Co-o wae How to. Herbert Myr ck. Pa 

SO Se = 

M OCCanning one! Preserving. Rorer. 

8? End of the World. Eggleston. 

8 Ferns and Ferneries....... 

85 Grain Tables. Fisher. 

87 Hoosier Schoolmaster. ” Bggies aah 

88 Hoosier Schoolmaster, Library Edition. Eggles- 
i. Per rerrrrrrrr rrr rrr iy rt eccccceeccessccoe 

83 Home, Our......... WeTTTIToCriririirirr 

86 Ice Crop. Hiles, T. ececccceccccecose 

87 Mystery of Metropolisviile. “Eggleston 0222357. 

85 Ready Reckoner. WITT 

83 Secrets of Health. Platt, 8. Misesocess sboersovactn 

1l Silk Culture. Bamford............0.. eegcecoecocece 

14 Twenty-five Cent Dinners. ‘Corson, Juliet... 





Our beautifully illustrated 8vo. Catalogue, containing descriptions of three hundred valuable Books on m Agricuitare, Hortionipere, Avebioriose, 
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for it. It will pay every man, young or old, to provide himself with good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


52-54 Lafayette Place, 
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74 Fishes of the East Atlantic Coast. Clarke......... 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


10 Men’s Work 


Tremendous sales of Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge” Potato Digger in the last year, 


show itis a marvel of economy, efficiency, and money-making. 
men would do with forks. It’s a money-maker to wor 
Nothing ever offered to farmers ever had such a boom. 


taking an agency. 


one sold sells from one to a dozen others. 
Send for testimonials from those who have used it 
It has no rivals. All the old-style, high-priced Diggers are thrown 


Potato Digger in the World.” 
all over the world. 


in the junk pile when Hallock’s “‘Success Gilt Edge’ comes along. 


Does the work ten 
with, to hire out, orto sell by 
Every 
Thousands of users testify: “It’s the Best 


Write at once for 


descriptive matter, prices and fullinformation. AGENTS WANTED. 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge Potato Harvester 


“I sold your digger to Mr. R. S. Post, and he used it last Friday and Saturday in very hard stony ground, and on 


@ side hill at that, and it did its work well. 


of them next season, and I would like to be sure of the agency for ‘98. 


Newark, N. Y., October 18, 1897. 


I saw it this morning myself, and I must say that I can sella good many 


Yours truly, 
W. A. H. Stebbins. 


“The = arrived all right, although it was a long time on the way. I have given it a thorough trial, and this fs 
7 


the result. 


Special Offer for introduction w 
Send for rates, descriptive 
matter and special offer. 


all the potatoes, leaves them all in sight, and the ground in splendid shape. 


I just about saved the 
price of the digger this year in digging my seven 
acres of potatoes. I think there will be no trouble 
in selling them another year. For a starter three 
of my neighbors say they want one next year.” 

Yours truly, M. D. Pickett. 
Okemos, Mich., November 13, 1897. 


“The season is now about over, and we are very 

much pleased with our success with your Gilt Edge 

potato digger for this our first season with it. We have sold 28 

of them and they are all giving excellent satisfaction. We have 

two left, but have them hired out at 25 cents per acre. 

With one of these machines we have dug over 70 acres and 
not one cent for repairs.” Yours by, A 

Prairie City, Iowa, Oct. 18, 1897. Prairie City Produce Co. 

“Inclosed find check to cover sample digger shipped to me 
recently. I put the digger out for trial this A.M. It works 
entirely satisfactory, and I i diately wired you for five 
more. Trust you shipped them at once. Please send me 
contract covering two counties. I expect to have a large 
trade on your digger.” Yours truly,) \Henry Walters. 
Shermaville, Ill., August 19, 1897. 

Mr. Walters had been handling ‘a high”priced digger for 
several years. Was very skeptical about the Gilt Edge, but 
the above shows the — of his giving it a trial. F< sold 
during the season o: F diggers, .everyione of which 
gave entire satisfaction. 





here territory has not been placed, 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808 YORK, PA. 








The Improved U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


all others. 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points to all others. 


All Styles and Sizes. 


75:00 to $625.00. 


Agents in all dairy sections. 
Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 























y Use 
a8 wsrerecaam, QS? 
Used on every shock. 
NEVER WEARS OUT. 


Pull and it’s fast—ties itself. 
Costs less than string. 


HOLDFAST 
CORN BINDER 


‘Have sold them for two years. A good selling article § 
based on their actual merits. Have sold nearly 20,000 in 
the last two seasons and have never heard one single com- 
piainot.” Tuxzrzon Lawazence, Denver, N. Y¥. 

“Your binders work fine. Where I sold last year the 
people are weil pleased with them. Will sell more this 

ear.” D. A. Suappvucx, Rushville, Pa. 

He bought 5,600 in 1896. 

“Gave entire satisfaction to everyone. The 5,000 that I 
sold last year will serve as ar, introduction to this year's 
sales. Easy to sell them hereafter. All who have used them 
will recommend.” Exias Casset, Worcester, Pa. 


THOUSANDS CAN BE SOLD IN A TOWN. 
@m GOOD PROFITS. o 
. y, Get your town agency now. 

It’s a valuable agency. G 

<A Send 4c. in stam ps for sam- Q J, 
dog cost ot milling OY 
them. ye. 
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HORSE POWERS, 











S 
If you want the best 


one-horse power. 

do emen work ong in the market. 
page pamphle 

Free. wt A. W. GRAY'’S SONS, 

PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 

P.O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRIN 


THRESHING MACHINES, and 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES. 


GET One, 

THE Two, 
or 

BEST Three 

Horse 


power in the world for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
Easiest running, best material, and will 


GS, Vt. 





SUCCESS ONE HORSE 








Satisfactory 
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largest horse can work in it with ease. SIMPL 


MERIGAN FEED MIL 
co Hie aie R 
Our 16 page i 
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APPLETON MFG. CO. sATavia“ tics. 
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READ THESE OPINIONS 


eee ABOUT THE... 


‘AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: 


YEAR BOOK 


AND 


ALMANAG === 


FULL OF GOOD THINGS.—The book is full ‘ 
of good things for everyone interested in any of the 
phases of agriculture or agricultural education.—E. 
A. BRYAN, President Agricultural College, Pull- 
man, Wash. ( 





4 ( 
») REPLETE WITH INFORMATION.— ‘ 
The American Agriculturist Year Book is replete 
with valuable information to agriculturists and 
many statistics and facts of interest to the general 
public.—Jas. K. PATTERSON, President State ( 
College of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


A SPLENDID HANDBOOK.—I am in receipt 
of your Year Book and Almanac for 1898, and have 
examined the same somewhat carefully and con- 
gratulate you upon the issuing of sucha splendid 
compendium of statistical and practical information. 
It isa splendid handbook, worthy a place in any 
man’s library.—H. J. WATERS, Dean College of 
Agriculture, aud Director Experiment Station, ‘ 
Columbia, Mo. 


a 


VALUABLE REFERENCE BOUOOK.—The 
American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac is 
replete with information on almost every subject that / 
would interest practical men or women; indeed it is 
an encyclopedia, from which can be obtained a vast ¢ 

yamount of interesting information. I consider it a ‘ 
valuable book of reference and am glad to have it in 
the Agricuitural library of the state.—RrT. NESBITT, , 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Atlanta, Ga. 


A LIBRARY.-—I find it a library of useful in-¢ 
formation.—IRA_L. SNELL, Oneida, N. Y. 


BEST EVER SEEN.—I received your Almanac < 
and Year Book for 1898, for which accept my sincere ‘ 
thanks. The book is one of the best I have ever 5 

) seen, and is very complete and very full of informa- > 
, tion.—GEo. C. Buck, Grand Haven, Mich. 


APPRECIATES IT.—Many thanks .or theYear 
Book and Almanac for 1898. I can assure you it is 
highly appreciated.—A. A. BRowN, Hannibal, Mo, 


UP TO THE WORLD.—I have received your , 
Year Book and Almanac for 1898, and for good, 
sound, valuable information, is upto the World ¢ 


> Almanac.—MARTIN GARN, Sugar, Utah. ¢ 


) 


.) 


ALL O. K.—Your paper with Year Book and Al- 
manac for 1898 are all O. K. I don’t see how you can ‘ 
give so much for so little money. Accept thanks » 
fot same.—JOSEPH LEUTZ, Morning Sun, Ia. y 


WORTH A DOLLAR.—I received the Amer- , 
ican Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1898 
and am well pleased with it. It is welt worth the 
dollar you charge for your paper. Please accept my ‘ 
thanks for same.—J as. R. WATSON, Savageville, Va. 


A MINE.—Your Year Book and Almanac for 1898 ‘ 
is received. It is a mine of immense value. and 
brimful of interest. Thanks for the same.—BERT ( 
FISHER, Medina, Ohio. 


HOw’ TO GET i'r 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to this > 
journal for 1898, whose subscription is sent im- 
mediately, together with the subscription price of 
#1.00 per year. For three new subscribers, 
at $1.00 each, we will allow you a year’s sub- 
scription, and will send you a copy of the Al- 
manac, free and postpaid. We will also send a 
copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Subscribé now, before this great offer is with- 
drawn, as we will be unable to fill any orders after 
our present edition, which is going rapidly, is ex- 
hausted. . 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to che one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 

52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
PLES ERE ERE IE 
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